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Sr. ALBANS’ SERERT PLOT? - 
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, 7 a ro 
Ove exposure of the despicable schemes of the St. Al- 
bans’ Street Committee, um the last numb Satinst, 





has filled them with chagrin apd disappointment ; their 
vexation and fury, we are assured byameye-Witness, knew 
no bounds ; their mos confidential servants We resdspect- 
ed and punished by dismissal, for haying, as they*most 
erroneously supposed, betrayed theig émfantous’ proceed- 
ings : nay, they even regarded each other .with’ distrust, 
and all mutual copfidence being totally at an end: it was 
resolved that the conspinators. should cease -#to, assemble ; 
accordingly, on the T8th of June, the committee was 
DISSOLVED. _ Our readers yvill have perceived by .the 
paragraphs which have appeared in the public papeps,(ail 
of which Were, to our knowledge, PAID FOR by Messrs. 
Brougham, Abercrombie, and Co.) that every, possible 
exertion ‘was made to suppress the sale of THE SATI- 
RIST. Prosecutions were threatened, and the Lerd 
VOL. VII. 5s * 
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Chancellor was applied to for. 
erounds that one of the docum 
cate and confidential \etter of 3 r. 
vate and conjidential le tte a ) 
tion of our lest, we know r vena | 
to various persons by the camspi 

whole edition, with the ex ‘ 
was sold béfore the tujunc ms Wi 
think it adviseable_ to be : 
aside, and ‘therefore omiltes 
dential’ CIRCUBAR, etter i 
substituted 2 documielit Gan. 


“TION, onthe 






















)s More intergsting nature, 
which rendered he ons cotol edoubly outrageous, 
and occasioned, as we haves bef “observed the aban- 


donment, forthe present, of their nefggious'plans. 
As our regular subscribers had. not an opportunity of 
perusing this lastanost interesting document it having only 
been ate” -our second-edition, we shall re-publish.it 
‘umber. Tt appears thatthe most inde 
ertions were used by the. commitiee to. ascer- 
tain the volitical’ sefitiménts Of every individual in 
House of Commons on “Phe audjeéct of the Waiheeen 
question, and after considerable labour and expéi 
were enabledto make out the following lists in 3 
the members’ of the lower,house are divide in 
VEN CLASSES. Their attxiety to Keep these lists:a 
profound'seeret was such that they were never suffered 
to he a single moment on theirtable in the absence of 
the conspirators, and the key of the draw that 
them was only entrusted to aehosen few. Had not the con- 
duet of the plotters, withaegar@to Sir F. Birdett’s busi- 
ness,excitéd the discust and awakened the true patriotism. 
of our friends, the representatives of the people would never 
have been @pprized Of their Aonowrable’CL ASSIFICA- 
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TION by the ST, ALBANS’-STREET COMMITTEE. 
We are Certain that the six gentlemen in the * HOPEL- 
FUL,” ahd id the“ DOUBTFUL” lists, who 
disappointed the on the division relative 
to the Walchereti’ “igre 2 ‘wil be cautious how they 
cmt the doubis of conspirators 
in future; i t, iv to those highly re- 
spectable ‘that We have never, seen” any 
Tah tr bone could induée any man, or 
1a vote otherwise 

WI aprile. conscientés dictated. 
Sbserve thatthgse in the “ Hope- 


ful” and “ Doubhfit? Wists, marked thua voted. con- 







trary to the wishes marten: Seren $50 9 and those 
distinguished thus, *, i their favour. , 

PRESEDE OPPOSITION® 

Tex tn 

Abereromby, —_ ml “Bove 
Adair, — wv “soe 
Adam,Wm. . i Tad 
Agar, FE. FL. . 
Althorpe, Visc. ohn Ee : 
Anson,G. 3 Brand, Hon. ‘<% 
Anstruther, Sit J.) Brougham, H, 
Antonie, Lee Butler, Hon, Jas, 
Astley, Sir Ja. Byng, Geo. _ 
Aubrey, Sir J. Calcraft, John 
Bagenal, Walt. Calvert, Nich. 
Barham, J.F. , Campbell, Lord John 
Baring, A. - ~ Campbell, Dan. 
Baring, F. Campbeil, Geo. 
Berkley,Iion. G. Cavendish, Lord Geo, 


* That is, thick and thin men, who vote against ministers 
on ALL occasions. 
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PRESENT OPPOSITION. | 
Forbes, Vise. oy 


Cavendish, W. 
Chaloner, Robert”. 
Cocks, Hoy. E. C. 
Cocks, Jas. 

Coke, T. W. * 
Coke, Edw. 
Colborne, .N. 'W R. 
Combe, H. Cy 7 
Cooke, Bryan 
Craig, Jas. 
Creevey, Tho, 
Curwen, J. C. 
Cuthbert, J. R. 


* 


Daly, Rt. Hon. DB. © 


Dickinson, Wm. 
Dundas, Hon. L. . 
Dundas, Hon. R. 
Dundas, C. 

Eden, Hon. G. 

Elliott, Rt.Hon, W. 
Euston, Earl of” 
Fellowes, Hon. L. 
Fergusson, R. C. 
Fitzgerald, Lord H. 
Fitzgerald, Rt. Hon. M. 
Fitzpatrick, Rt. Hon. R. 
Fitzroy, Lord W. 
Fitzroy, Lord C. 
Fleming, Hon. €. 
Foley, Hon. A. 

Foley, T. 

Folkes, Sir M, 





Hamilton, Lord A. 
Hibbert, Geo. 


_ ,Hippesley, Sir J.C. a 


Honey wood, Wie . 
Horner, F2.S.° 


» Howard, Hon. Ww. 


~ Howard, H. 
Howorth, Humph. Ce 
Hughes, W. Lon. 


os7s 
Hume, W. Bi = ; 
Hurst, Robs.” 
Hussey, W. we Baa 
Hussey, T.* he ® 


Hutehinson, Hon! C.H. ot 
Jackson, John So 
Jekyll, Jos. . a 
Johnes, Tho. os 
Kemp, Tho. 

Knox, Hon. T. 


2 
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PRESENT OPPOSITION. 


Laing, M. Milford, Lord 
Lambe, Hon. Ww. " liller, Sir Tho. 
Lambton, R. ~ h “Mills, es * 


Langton, Gore * * Mills, Wo 
Latouche, Rt. dan De ~ Milner? Sir w. 
Latouche, John 7: on “Milton, Visc. 
Latouché, Rob, ~ pails »Morpeth, Vise. 
Leath, John ~” ~~ Moore, Peter 
DefevreC. 3, 9 as ~Mosley, Sir O. 


Lémon, Sir'W. hitb oe » Mosty n, Sir IT. 
Lemon, €."™, aed ~ Neville, Hon. R, 
Lemon, John wate Newport, Ri. Fon, Sic F. 
Lester, B. Lester North, Dudley 
Lioyd, J. M.S Northéyy We 
Lloyd, Sir E. _ Nugent, Sir Gy 
Longman, G. O'Callaghan, Jas. 
Loveden, Loveden .O’ Hara, x 
Lubbock, SirJ. Ord, W. ©)" 
Lyttleton, Hon. W.H. ow Ossulstone, Visc. 
Macdonald, Jas. . Osborne, Lord F. 
Macdowall, W. _ Palmer, Chas. 
Madocks, W. A. Parnell, H. 

Malion, Visc, © Peirse, Mi 
Markham, John” Pelham, Hon. C. A. 
Martin, Henry Pelham, Hon. G. A. 
Martin, R. Phillips, Mansell 
Mathew, Hon. M. pee Sir A. 
Maule, Hon. W. » Pole, Sir C. 
Maxwell, W. . * Pollington, Vise. 
Meade, Hon. J. Ponsonby, Hon. G. 
Mexboro, Earl of Porchester, Lord 


Milbanke, Sir R. Power, Richard 
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PRESENT OPPOSITION. 


Prittie, Hon. F. A. 
Pym, F. 2 
Quin, Hon. W..H. 
Ridley, Sir M."W. 
tomilly, Sir S. 
Russell, Lord W. 
St. Aubyn, SirJ, 
Savage, F's. 
Scudamore, R.*P. 
Sharpe, Rich, 
Shelly, H. 
Shelly, Tim. 


Sheridan, Rt. Hon, R. B. 


Shipley, W. 
Smith, Sam, 
Smith, Geo. > . 
Smith, John + ©.’ 
Smith, Abel 
Smith, W. M. 
Somerville, Sie M. 
Stanley, Lord 
Stanley, Thos, 
Stewart, Jas. 
Stuart, Lord W. 
Symonds, T. P. 
Talbot, R. W. 
‘Tarleton, Ban. 


Rt. Hon Ges 
Renn ~ Hon. Geo. 


"Tavistock, om 
Baylor Mes! , he 


‘Taylor, C. W. 
a Hort, 


Sitios 


Townshend, Lord J. 


“Tracey, C. H. 


Vansittart, Rt. N, 
Vernon, G.&. hs ~_ 
‘Walpole, Lord’ ~ 
Walpole, Hon. G. 
Ward, nee aa | 
‘Warrender, 
Western, 6. €. F- 
‘Wharton, john 
Whitbread, Sam. 
Wilder, I’. Je 
Williams, Sir R. 
Williams, Owen” 
William, Walter — 
Windham, Rt. 
Winnington, 
Wynne, Sir W. W 
Wynne, C. W.¥. 
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HOPEFUL: * 
Baillie, Evan*.. Keck, G. ASL* 





Baillie, Peter « _» (Kensington, Lord* 
Baker, John* g _ Kitg, Sir J. Do” 
Bastard, E. +. ~ “Lockhart, J. IP* 
Bastard, J. Pie 2 mae _ Long, Rich.* 
Bennett, R. H. A. he _ ‘M‘Mahon, Join - 
Benyon, Rd.f. »Moncton, Hon. E.t 


Biddulph, R. M.* © "Moore, Charles 
Blackburue, J.*) «eg ‘Morris, Edw.* 
Blackburne, J. Je pee Paget, Hon. C. 












Bonham, Henryt «Paget, Hon.B. " 
Bouyerie, Hom Bs. » » Palk, Sir L. 
Brogden, James® _- Palk, Walter * 
Browne, Antg*_ ., /Percy, Earl* © 
Buller, Jena amd. 1, + . Popham Sir H.? * 
Bunbury, Sir C. a Portman, E. Be 
Burrell, Sir-C.4% Saville, Albany* 
Cowper, Hon _E. Sp.* @wBebucht, Sir J." 
Davenport, Dayies* *eSimson, Hon. 
Dillon, Hon. HH. . .eSpenéer, tole . 
Fgerton, Jolim iC , ‘Taylor, Edw.* : 
Evelyn, Lyndon* Thornton, Henry* 

: at a Tremayne, J. H.* 
Gel, Philip® Turton, Sir Tho.* 
Goddard, ‘gomas* Tyrwhitt, Thomas 
Hood, Sir Samuel *V aunsittart, Geo.* 
lngilly, Sir We m, 


* Hence it appears that the opposition were mistaken in theis 
opinions of six HOPEFUL gentlemen, 
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DOUBTFUL. 


Alcock, W.G@, * 


Andrews, M. PB, 


Babington, T.* 
Banks, Hy.* ©) 
Beach, M. H.f* 
Beresford, I, @.+ 
Beresford, I, Pit 
Beresford, Lord G. ° 
Beckford, W. 
Bentinck, Lord C.+ 
Bootle, E. W.+ 
Brandling, C.+ 
Brooke, Lord;+ 
Bruce, Lord;+ 
Carter, ‘Phos. 
Cholmondeley, ‘Thos. ' 
Clements, HonsH.1.+ 
Clinton, Wy 

Clinton, Het 

Clive, Visct.4¢ 

Clive, H.+ 

Clive, Wet 

Clonmell, Earl oft 
Cochrane, Hon, G. A... 
Codrington, Christr.t 
Cole, Hon. G.I4 
Cotterel, Sir [.+ 
Cotton, Stapleton 
Crawford, Chas. 
Crickett, R.A. 
Curzon, Hon. R., 

Daly, Jas. 


~ Daniel, R. Allen, 
-* Dashwood, Sir W. Ww. 
| ers RAE. : 
— jn. 2 om 
oa Ee Duigenan Pat. - “ig " 
ow W@Byre,, AaH.t*~ ape , 
- Forrester, cee - 
» Foulkes, Evant* ~ 
“ Buller, Jnos oly, te 


Fydell, Thos.” > wae: 


Bynes, Ht 
~~ Grant, F. Wir : 
_ Greenough, Geo. 


_ Grey, Hon. W's. i 

*Guernsey, Lor s , 
‘Harbord, Hon.% sili 
“Harvey, Eliabt Be ' 
*Heathcoté Thos.t  *" 
Heuniker, Lordf®* oe 
Herbert, BH, A. ad f 


Herbert, Chait" 
Hill, Sir Geog" 





Hill, Hon. W. o 

» Holdsworth; ; Ba 
Palace Ww 
‘Holmes, Leonattd, 





4 ry, 7 
8, 


Holland, b SN t 
Horr a 
Howard, Hon. F, 4. 
ngrrely Thos. 
Houblon, I. A, 
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DOUBIFUL. 


Irving, John,t 
Jackson, Jas.¢ © 
Jodrell Hy. + 


— powéék, Gm 
Porter GG. 










fohnttope, Geo.t “ ell, Ryn.” 
Jones, Gilbert,t oie Phones, 6. Ww. 

@Xeane,. Sir T” Ge ton, Rit 

kta - Whitshed, way, Clement 
Leigh, T. eae Vai Hon. J.+ 


», Lethbridge, J. C+ ee 
- Littleton, Sir’. * 

= Lloyd, Marl 

, Lowndes, Ww. 
. Lutterell, T° 


* Mahon, Hh. S+ 


~Mellish, WW. tee" 
Mordain ir *c. + 
» Mundy, I. t 


" Newark, Visct.t 
Noel, rE. Noel, . 
O'Brien. Sir BE. 

- Ogiander, Sir W. . 
Onslow, Ta Cc 
Patten, Peter ™ 
Parker,,Petert , 
Pedley, 

Perrin, Sir I. 


a5 


# 
cr 8 
VOL. VIL, ' 


“Watighan, Sir R.t 
~ Wiegrathy Ww. 
Wi igram, R. 
Wilberforce, W.t 
© Willoughby, H.+ 
"Windham; Hon. 'T. 
“Wihdhim, ‘Thos. 
’ Yarméuth, Far! 
~-Ratiisbottoni;"Rd. 


©” Richard3on, W. 


~~~ Robinsén, John» 

Russell, Mati+ 

Simeon, John? 

Sturt, J. H. 

Sumner, G. H.+ 

Swan, H.t 

~ ‘Tempest, Sir B. V. 

~~ * & 
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AGAINST THE OPPOSITION. 


*~ 


Adams, W. 
Ashburnham, Hon. 


G. 


Bagnell, Rt. Hon. P. 


Baillie, Geo. 
Bampfylde, Sir ¢€. 
Barne, Snowden. 
Barry, Rt. Hon. J. 
Beaumont, J. R. 
Bernard, Visct. 
Bickerton, Sir R. 
Binning, Lord 
Boyle, David 


Broderick, Hon. W. 


Brown, J. H. 
Bruce, John 
Burgherst, Lord 
Barton, Fs, 
Buller, Jas. 
Buller, Sir E. 
Campbell, Alex. 


Calvert, John. 
Carew, R. P. - 
Chute, W. 


Coke, D. P. . 

Colquhoun, Archd. ~~ 
Cooper, Hon. C. A, oe 
Croker, J. W. yy * 


Dundas, Rt. Hon. R, 
Dupre, James 
Dufferin, Lord 
Desart, Earlof 
Drummond, i. 
Elliot, Hon. Ww 
Fane, Hon. H.~ 
Farmer, 8." or 
Farquhar, Jas._ rz 
Fellowes, W. H, “a 
Ferguson, James _ 
Fitzgerald, Jas. 
Fitzharris, Visct. 


* Thus it appears that, even according to the opinion of the 


Opposition, there are ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEEN 
members in the present !louse of Commons, (exclusive of the53 
whom they denominated ‘ HOPEFU L,’) totally independent’: a 
number sufficient to check and turn out any ministefiwho did not 
deserve and possess their cenfidenee !—This is a damning fact 
against the REFORMERS. It is also to be observed, that out 
of the sia/y-five of these independent men who” ‘voted upon the 
Walcheren question, SIXTY voted with ministers, and only 
FIVE with their opponents. Thisis a damning fact against 
the OPPOSITION. 
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AGAINST THE OPPOSITION, 


Foster, Rt. Hon. I. 
Fitzhugh, W. 
Foster, Hon. T. H. 
Foster, J. L. 
Gamon, Sir R. 
Gipps, Geo. 
Glassford, H. 
Graham, Sir James 
Grant, F. W. 
Grant, Sir W. 
Hall, Benj. 
Hamilton, Viscount 
Hamilton, Sir C: 


Hinchinbrooke, Visc. 


Hope, Hon. C, 
Hope, Hon. As 
Hope, W. 
Houston, A. 
Hume, Sir A. 
Hunt, Joseph 
Jenkinson, C. 
Jenkinson, H.C. C. 
Jephson, Denham 
Jones, Sir T. 
Knatchbull, Sir L. 
Lascelles; Hon. H. 
Lascelles; Hon. E. 
Leslie, C. S. 
Leycester, Hugh 
Lewisham, Visc. 
Lockhart, Sir A. M. 
Loft, J. H. 


Loftus, W. 


. Long, Right eon. C. 


Longfield, M. 


Louyaine, Lord 


Lowther, J. 
Lowther, James 


. Lowther, Viscount 


Lygon, Hon. W. B. 
Macleod, R. B. A. 
M‘Naghten, E. A. 
Manners, Lord C. 
Manners, Lord R, 
Manners, R. 
Maxwell, Sir J. S. 
Maxwell, W. 
Montgomery, Sir J. 
Moore, Lord H. 
Muncaster, Lord 
Murray, Lord James 
Murray, Sir P. 
Murray, John 
Nichols, Sir J. 
O'Neil, Hon. J. R. B. 
Palmerstone, Viscount 
Peele, Sar Robert 
Peele, R, 

Percy, Hon. Joc, 
Phipps, Hon. E. 
Pitt, Wm. M. 

Poole, Hon. W. W. 
Pulteney, Sir James 
Rose, Right Hon. G. 
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AGAINST THE OPPOSITION. 





4 Rose, G. H. | Thynne, Lord G. 

; Rutherford, John , ‘Thynne, Lord J. 

t Scott, Right Hon. W. ‘Townshend, Hon. W. A. 

i Seymour, Lord R. Townshend, Hon. C. 

i Sheldon, Ralph Villiers, Right Hon. J. C. 

igh Singleton, Mark Vereker, C. 

ry Smith, Joseph Vyse, R. 

t Smith, T. A. Wallace, Right Hon T. — 

be Sneyd, Nath. Ward, Robert , 

ti Somerset, LordC. Wedderburn, Sir D. 

i Somerset, Lord Edw. Welby, W.E. 

| Somerset, Lord A. Wemyss, W. 
Stanhope, W. A. Williams, R. 
Steward, G. T. Williams, R. J. 
Stewart, L. James Wilson, Griffith 
Stopford, Viscount Wood, T. : 
Sutton, Right Hon.C. M. Wortley, James ‘ 
Sykes, Sir M. Windham, H.P. | 
Thornton, §. Yorke, Sir Joseph 
Thornton, Thomas 


GOVERNMENT. 


Archdall Mervyn Clapham, David, 
Astle, Wm. . Cockerell, Sir C. 
Bradshaw, R. H. Cooper, E. S. 
Baker, P. W. Corry, T.C.S. 
Bernard, Thos. Cotes, John, 
Brown, Rt. Hon. D. Cripps, Jos. 
Brownlow, W. Curtis, Sir W. 
Cartwright, R. W. Deeds, W. 
Chaplin, C, Disborough, E. 


Chzplin, B. Junr. Drake, T.T. 
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GOVERNMENT. 


Drake, T. T. 
Duckett, G. 
Dugdale, S. D. 
Ellison, Richd. 
Fane, John 
Fetherston, Sir T. 
Finch, Hon. E. 
Fitzgerald, Aug. 
Gascoigne, Isaac, 
Gordon, W. 
Grant, Chs. 
Hamilton, Hems 
Hamett, John, 
Henderson, Ant. - 
Heron, I. 
Hodson, John 
Huntingfield, Lord, 
Jacob, W. 

Innes, 

Jocelyn, Lord, 
Kenrick, W. 
Kingston, John 
Magens, D. M. 
Maitland, E. 
Maitland, John 
Manning, Wm. 
Marryatt, Jos, 
May, Edw. 
Morgan, Sir C, 
Morris, Rob. 
Needham, Hon, T. 


Nepean, Sir E. 
Norton, Sir Ji 
Odell, Wm 
Ord, Sir J. 
Owen, J. L. 


Pakenham, Hon. H. R. 


Pattison, John 
Porcher, J. D. 
Price, Sir C. 
Price, Rich. 
Rainier, J. S. 
Ram, Abel 
Roberts, A. 
Rochford, Gust. 
Salisbury, Sir R. 
Scott, Claud. 
Shaw, Sir Jas. 
Shaw, Rob. 
Simpson, G. 
Sinclair, Sir J. 
Smith, H. 
Stainforth, John 
Stevens, Sam. 
Stewart, Hon. M. 
Stirling, Sir W. 
Strahan, And, 
Thellusson, G. W. 
Thompson, Sir T. B. 
Walsh, Ben. 
Whitmore, Thos. 
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4 fy 
te LORD SIDMOUTH. 
i Adams, C, Bowyer, Henry 
4 Addington, J. H. Estcourt, T. G. 
£ Allan, Alex. Giddy, Davis 


Bathurst, Rt. Hon. C. 


Arbuthnot, Rt. Hon C, 
Gibbs, Sir V. 

Gordon, Jas. 
Gouldburn, W. 
Lushington, R. S. 
Milnes, R. P. 


aipapeeemememmnane 
epee 

“7, - ger eit 

ee ne SE 


Blackford, B. P. 
Bourne, W. S. 
Canning, Rt. Hon. G. 
Canning, G. 

Dent, John 

| i Ellice, W. M. 


, i eS = r o om 





Castlereagh, Visc. 
Holford, G. P. 
Robinson, Hon. . 


Montgomery, Sir H. 
Prendergast, M. 


Burdett, Sir Frs. 
Cochrane, Lord 
Folkestone, Lord 


a 





iar 





Hobhouse, Benj. 


MR. PERCEVAL. 


Montague, Mat. 
Perceval, Rt. Hon. S. 
Plomer, Sir Thos. 
Stephen, Jas. 
Wharton, Rd. 
Ryder, Rt. Hon. R. 


MR. CANNING. 


Ellis, C. R. 
Gower, Lord Ch. 
Huskisson, W. 
Solyfee, Hylton 
Leigh, R. W. 
Taylor, W. 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


Sloane, W. 
Stewart, Hon. C. W. 
Wood, Tho. 


LORD WELLESLEY. 


Valentia, Visc. 
Vanderheyden, D. 


NO PARTY. 


Mildmay, Sir H. 
Wardle, G. L. 
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RESULT. 

Present Opposition 214 Canning 12 
Hopeful 53 Castlereagh 6 
Government 2 Wellesley | 4 
Doubtful 117. No party 4 
Against Opposition 143 Speaker 1 
Sidmouth 8 Vacant’ 1* 
Perceval 12 


Wecannotconcludethis article withoutcomplimenting 
Mr. Brougham on his candor and correctness in stating 
that the letter which we published was ofa private and 
confidential nature; particularly as we perceive that he has 
since inserted the greater part thereof, almost verbatim, in 
pages 208 and 209, of the /ast Epinsuren Review, a 
most admirable Magazine, for private and confidential 
sentiments! Should the Consprrarors reassemble either : 
in St. Albans’ Street or elsewhere, we shall most certainly be 
apprized of all their dirty secrets and despicable plans of 
forcing themselves again into the service of their king; 
and the public may rest assured that they willin due time, 
be exposed in THE SATIRIST.——In justice to Mr. 
Abercrombie, whom we correctly stated to be one of 
the most active Members of the Committee, we think it 
proper to observe that we have been assured from him, 
that Ae was not individualty the author of the contempti- 


* It is rather singular that the minority on the Ist division 
on the Walcheren question was 227, which is exactly what they 
reckoned, exclusive of the hopeful and doubtful gentlemen, viz. 


Present Opposition 214 
No Party 5 2 Both these voted with 
Sidmouth 8 tthe opposition, 


227 





16 : The Poetical Saint. 

























Hh. ble and base paragraphs against Lord Melville and Mr. 
Canning, which appeared in the Morning Chronicle and 
other Opposition papers. Indeed our readers will per- 
ceive, by turning to page 561 ofour last, that although we 
accused Mr. Abercrombie (and we will here. confidently 
ee maintain the cor;ectness of that accusation) of being the 
"4 author of most of the violent philippics against Ministers 
" which appeared in those prostituted papers, we did not 
hs assert that he was individually the author of the para- 
: 





graphs alluded to—We merely stated that they were writ- 
ten by the Committee of which he was a /eading mem- 
ber, and this we will repeat, because we know that they 


: were sent by their Secretary to the editors of the Morn- 
. ang Chronicle, British Press, &c. : 

i June 21st 1810. 

M 


THE POETICAL SAINT. 








No. III. 





MR, SATIRIST, i 

As I should conceive that you are now impressed with 

a proper idea of the genius of the Poetical Saint, from 
thoseadmirable specimens which I have already * exhi- 
bited to you, I will proceed to submit to your attention, 
what I conceive to be his most sublime production. If 
you were better acquainted with his works, I need not 








* See Sarinist, Vol. VI. p. 449, and Vol. V. p, 445. 
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add that I mean his divine poem, the *Suunautts. I a 
have reserved this till the last, that you might be the 

better able, by having some previous knowledgeof the * 


cast and character of the poet's genius, to feel and appre- . 
ciate its peculiar beauties; for without intending any ime 
putation on the acuteness of your perception or the delis , + 


cacy of your taste, | may venture to assert, that these “ 
qualities must be possessed in a very extraordinary degree 
to discover the meritsof this work, or derive pleasure 
from it. Aman maybe able, Mr. Satirist, to relish the ,* 
beauties of a classical production, and yet be utterly in- 
sensible to those of this divine poem, 

Poetry, was, at a very early period, employed in the 
service of religion; and the muse has never soared to so a 
sublime a height, as when engaged in Wer sacred: cause. 
If it is considered that the Suu Namire is intended to il- 
lustrate and enforce the doctrines of our holy faith, acon- 
siderable elevation of sentiment and expression may be 
expected; and it will be seen that whether considered in 
this view, or merely on the ground of its literary merit 
its pretensions ar@équally eminent; and to form a just 
judgment of them, therefore,.a proportionate elevation of 
mind will be necessary. 

The appendages of this poem, ifso they may be called, 
are not the least extraordinary part of the work. The 
poet, desirous to impress the mind of his reader with & 
just sense of the dignity and importanceof his subject, 
with most admirable art, ushers it in with great pomp and 
ceremony, as on the stage, the approach of the hero of 


* Sold at Providence and the City Chapel, Grub Street ; at 
Jireh Chapel, Lewes, Sussex ; at the Rev. Mr. Brook’s Cha- 


pel, Brighton ; &c, &c, A new edition, revised and corrected. ° 
London, 1808, 
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a tragedy is always announced by a flourish of trumpets, 
and the entrance of a train of attendants; go the poem is 
preceded by the flourish of a Morro, a DIRECTION, an 
APOLOGY, @ PREMISED ENQUIRY, 2 CAUTION, and 
INFORMATION, and is followed by a LETTER in prose,and 
POSTSCRIPT inverse. I will consider them severally in 
the order in which they are marshalled. 

The motto is remarkable for its simple brevity, and a 
modest assurance which is very prepossessing, and at the 
same time highly becoming the character of a poet who 
treats of things divine, and who of course must feel him- 
selfennobled by the sublimity of his undertaking. Itis 
indeed, most ingeniously contrived that the motto should 
express the character not only of the poem, but of the 
poet, and at the same time declare that the heroine is in 
high favour with the Lord, and the poet in good credit at 
the chandler’s shop: and all this is done in the space of 
four lines : 


¢ A clownish poem on the Shunamite, 


A siuner called to be the Lord’s delight ; 
By the despised William Hunting, 
Both known and érusted now in Paddington.’ Title-page. 


The unaffected simplicity of this is not exceeded by the 
well-known lines in the beautiful ballad of Whittington 
and his cat. 

¢ Turn again Whittington, 
Thrice Lord Mayor of London.’ 


Nor will the classical allusion in the last ine to the 
* Equeshaud male notus’ of the Roman poet escape the 
observation of the learned reader. The saintly writer has 
indeed varied the turn which had been given to the ex- 
pression by Swift; who, finding it inscribed umder the 
arms of a certain personage, said his motto was well cho- 
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ech. for that he was in truth a gentleman betler known 
thantrusted. But it is not extraordinary that the Saint and 
the Dean should apply the same seutence to very different 
purposes, for there seems to have been a coasiderable dif- 
ference in most respects between the two men. 

We next come to the prrectTioNn, which the poet has 
prefixed to his work. I need offer no apology for giving 
it entire. 


‘ To Mistress Sangster, now at number eight, 

Tis by the new St. Luke’s that’s built of late, 

At Old Street end you'll find the dame’s abode, 

In Winkworth’s Buildings on the City Road.’ Pp. 3. 


Horace has occasionally introduced some of his epistles 
with something that may be called a pirection, but it 
may be confidently averred that nothing that Horace ever 
wrote can be likened to this passage: andI will venture 
even further to assert that there is no two-penny post-man. 
within the bills of mortality,who would not prefer, in this 
instance, the Poetigal Saint to the heathen poet: and on 
this. pointa two- _penny post-man would be no mean au- 
thority. Precision and conciseness, indeed, should be 
the principal object in such a thing, and here it is com- 
pletely attained, It might have been conjectured that the 
subject of the saintly poet’s praise was not far removed 
trom St. Luke’s; but the matter is very properly put out 
of doubt by the second line, which is likewise to be ad- 
mired for the elegant specimen of pleonasm which it ex- 
hibits, 

The Aro.ocy is very natural when the subject of the 
poem is considered, and that it is addressed to a married 
woman, for it certainly was not quite consistent with the 
rules of honour or of gallantry to publish to the world an _ 
account of the favours conferred by the fair saint on the 
writer; more especially, as it seems he was not unaware 
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of the consequences which might attend-such a step, for 
he says, 


* I trust your nameis in the book of life, 
Nor have I used it here to gender strife.’ ¥. 3. 


_ And to reconcile the lady to his work, he tells her that 
his only object is to amuse her ; 


‘ The poem's sent to entertain your mind.’ P. 8. 


i But whether she was to be amused by the poetry,or the 
| recollections it was calculated to excite is not stated. 

As the poet advances he warms with his subject, and 
indulges in metaphor, but is at the same time as expli- 
cit as any one inmodesty can desire. In what he calls 
PREMISED ENQUIRY AND CAUTIONS, he boldly avows, 
that whatever blame he may incur on accountofhis poem, 
is imputable only to his love, and that his fair friend 
therefore must not complain. With great point and ele- 
gance, he observes, 





‘ the heart with love gets warm, 
’Tis then the head with thoughts begins to swarm.’ r. 4. 





i The beauty of the antitheses of heart and heud, and 
i) ove and thoughts, is very striking. Nor is the propriety 
of the metaphor to which I have before alluded less re- 
markable. To account for his addressing his saintly sis- 
ter in rhyme, he says, 


- 
Res eS ee 


¢ Some people’s heads are like a hive of bees, 
Whose brood, sent forth, th» women ringo please.’r.4. 


and then adds, 


* *Tis by your means this work is brought about, ~ 
You shock the stand, and then the swarm flew out ; 
i At this my fault you must in love cennive, 

i. And mind in fyture how you move the hive.’ ¥. 4. 
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And he recurs again to the same figure in the next di- 


_vision of his work, which he calls [INrormMation, where 


he says, 
¢ Accept my present, let it not displease ; 
Be thou enlarg’d, and hive this swarm of bees.’ Pp. 6, 
What may be the precise meaning of the phrase, ‘ be 
thou enlarged, 1 pretend not to determine ; but it 18 not 
to be thought that an author of such pregnant wit would 


. use such words, unless they conveyed a very intelligible 


meaning'to the pious dame'to whom they are addressed, 
and there is no reason therefore to presume that itis a 
mere poetical or saintly licentiousness of phraseology. 
But I will now proceed to the poem itself, if 1 have not 
already exhausted your patience on its accompaniments. 
It seems to have been the poet’s intention to describe 
the progress of his labour of love with the good Mrs. Sang- 
ster, under the story of the Shunamite ; and he appears 
to dwell on many parts with a minuteness of detaii, 
that is only to yp: for by the pleasure avhich 
the recollection of8uch circumstances excited in his mind. 
It will be the best way to follow the thread of his nar- 
ration, which flows in one even unaffected strain ofsim- 
plicity, and is equally interesting throughout. He com- 
mences with the first visit of Elisha, by whom we must 
understand the poet himself, to the Shunamite, who re- 
presents Mrs. Sangster. He describes the impression 
made at,this time on the heart of the pious dame ; when 


he dept, the poet says, 


* Her guest she loses, and she’s lost her heart.’ P. 10. 


Finding that he is likely to come that way again, she- 


‘mportunes her husband to let her furnish a bed-room 
on purpose for him; which is scarcely finished when. he 
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arrives. She treats him with the best her house affords, 
when at last, 





‘ The timte arrives that nature calls for rest, 


And to the room prepared she leads her guest. 
The saint he followed where the matron led, 


Survey’d the chamber, furniture and bed, 

Admired her quick dispatch and tender care.- 

And wonders much why she should want him there,’— 
Pp. 11 and 12. 


After pondering the matter a considerable time, the 
saint says to his follower, 


‘ I'll find the bottom ere I sleep to night ; 
- Gehazi go and call this Shunamite.’ rp. 12. 


But still unable to divide her meaning or her wishes, 


‘ He says ; ‘* Gehazi see this woman’s care, 
And tell me now whatI shall do for her.” rv. 13. 


Whether the follower had received a hint does not ap- 
pear, but it seems that he was at no l68s to understand 
the matter. 


‘Gehazi answer’d; she’s a barren styled, 

For I have heard she never bore a child ; 

Her other self to nature’s charms is cold, 

She can’t expect a seed, her husband’s old.’ pv. 13. 
‘ The prophet now construes the matter plain, 

And bids his servant call her up again ; 

The servant calls her to the prophet’s door, * 

Or somewhat closer than she stood before, 

And said, next season by the rules of life, 

Thou shalt appear the mother and the wife.’ pr. 14. 


The poet then indulges in several very interesting re- 
flections, and notices that in due time she bare a son: 
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but as the extracts already made, will, I trust, be suffici- 
ent to afford a pretty accurate idea of the merits 
of the work, I think it unnecessary to follow him fur- 
ther. I cannot, however, refrain from’ pointing to 
your attention a hint contained in the letter to Mr, 
Sangster, which is subjoined tothe poem. “‘ If the Pas. 
chal lamb,” says the Saint, “ was too big for an Israelit- 
ish family, the master was to invite his neighbour.” It is 
to be inferred from the poem that this intimation was 
properly understood by the good-natured husband: who 
no doubt saw also in the Saint an exemplification of his 
own doctrine, that a “ Christian should learn to be come- 
ly in his walk by the he-goat!” p. 29. 

Admirably adapted as this work isto the taste of the 
saints, we need not wonder at the general sale which it ob- 
tains in their chapels; and how much it is calculated te 
promote the cause of piety and religion, I leave to your 


own consideration. | 
Tuaumaso Scrutiny. 
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MR. SATIRIST, 
Ir appears to me, that we have been too ready to ridi- 
cule the notions of those philosophers who have descant- 
ed on the perfectibility of man; and that if we will but 


divest our minds of the prejudice which is too commonly 


entertained against every new theory, we shall find suffi- 
cient practical evidence to shew that their opinions are 
not lightly founded. Even within our memory, how 
widely have the rays of science been diffused; the mist 
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that clouded it, is dispelled, and every one enjoys now 
the genial sunshine. ‘The human intellect seems, at the 
same time, to have increased in capacity, and embraces, 
as it were intuitively, a variety of pursuits, any one of 
which was formerly sufticient to occupy the laborious life 
of the most profound philosopher. Nor is it a little re- 
markable that in this raceof knowledge, the fair have 
kept pace with, and in many instances outstripped their 
male competitors, though it is notorious that few of our 
grandmothers understood much beyond the economy of 
their kitchens, the theory and practice of pickling and 
preserving, and the artof compounding diet-drinks and 
surfeit-waters. In short they were nothing but good 
housewives ; and their whole studies were directed to no 
other end but that of making their homes comfortable to 
their husbands and friends. How different the practice of 
the present day! Where shall we now find ignorance,and 
what wife thinks of making her home comfortable? Fa- 
shion has effected this change of manners. It is fashion- 
able to float on the surface of science, and who would not 
rather run the risk of sinking, than bethought unfashion- 
able ! 
These reflections must naturally occur to any one, who 
takes the slightest notice of whet is passing around him; 
but my present situation affords me every hour fresh proofs 
of their truth. | 

At this season of the year, T usually make a short ex- 
cursion into the country, to enjoy the maiden freshness 
ofthe year. The fields arrayed in their gayest verdure, 
the trees drest in their liveliest green, the flowers bloom- 
ing a thousand brilliant tints, all around breathing hope 
and joy, those spirits must indeed be discomposed that do 
not harmonize with the scene. I resolved, therefore,about 
a fortnight ago, to pay a visit to an old friend whom I 
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had not seen for many years, though I had received re- 
peated invitations. As his seat is nearly forty miles dis- 
tant from town, and I am but an indifferent horseman, I 
determined to have the whole day before me ; and mount- 
ing my horse on the first appearance of the dawn, I passed 
through Hyde Park gate long before the most industrious 
tradesman had opened his shop-windows, or the Hebes of 
the street had brought forth their fragrant beverage to re- 
gale the sons of labour. I continued to ride leisurely on, 
amused rather than discomposed by the jokes which the 
drivers of the stage-coaches that overtook me,occasionally 
passed upon my horsemanship, and | found myself at the 
cross-road that turned off towards my friend’s housé, 
without having met with any accident. As it was now 
past mid-day, and the sun shone with unclouded bright- 
ness, I congratulated myself on my early rising, which 
had enabled me to reach so opportunely the quiet lane I 
was now got into, where there was no dust to incommode 
me, and the thick hedge-rows of elm and hazel completely 
sheltered me from the heat. 

After about au hour’s gentle riding I came in sight of 
the ancient woods that surround my friend’s mansion. 
Before I reached the park-gate, however, I had to pass 
a little stream, which at this season was perfectly forda- 
ble, though a neat bridge erected over it seemed to shew 
that it did not always confine itself within Buch modest 
bounds. My horse, tempted by the cool and limpid ap- 
pearance of the water, cast a wistful eyeat the ford; and 
asI could never yet find a reason for not indulging the 
inclination of a faithful animal, when it does not even 
interfere with our own convenience, I freely gave him the 
rein. Whilé he stooped to drink, my attention was at. 
tracted by a female voice that sounded near me. I turned 


my eyes to the place whence it seemed to proceed, and 
VOL. VII. E 
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beheld seated at the footofa willow that grew aslant the 
stream a young female of interesting appearance, with s 
book in her hand, and a profusion of flowers strewed 
around her, The situation reminded me of Shakes- 
peare’s pretty Ophelia; and there was something in her 
air and manner that almost tempted me to think her 
senses might be in the game condition, She was reading 
aloud, and though 1 was not quite near enough to dis- 
tinguish all that she said, I collected sufficient to under- 
stand that the subject of her studies was amatory ; for 
she read with great animation and apparent pleasure of a 
nymph blessed with the love of five brothers, who all 
equally favoured in her smiles, enjoyed her without the 
least Jealousy or sivalry of each other. I was thinking 
who this author, so indulgent to the fair sex, could be, 
and whether it was of a ‘Tibetian nymph that he was 
speaking, wheainy horse suddenly raising his head, and 
snorting as if in disike, interrupted my musing. I fol- 
lowed the direction of his eye, and just below me ata 
little winding of the stream, saw another girl walking in 
the midst of the water, From the hasty view I had of 
her, she seemed infinitely too pretty to have fright- 
ened any horse but one as grave as mine: but deli- 
cacy forced me to withdraw my eyes, after a tran- 
sient glance, for the lower part of her drapery was 
tucked up something higher than even the denuding 
fashion has? yet gone ; and indeed from the river weeds 
she held in her hands, and the beauty of her form, she 
might have passed in the age of poetry and romance for 
the Naiad of the stream. Judging from my own feelings, I 
thought it would shock her delicacy to find that she was 
observed, aud | therefore passed on as quietly as I could, 
with my eyes fixed as intently forward asif Ehad been 
calculsting the number of pebbles that lay is my path. 
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I now soon reached my friend's honse, and was receiv- 
ed with a smile of cordial welcome. I did not see the 
younger part of the family till T met them at dinner. His 
two daughters only, the eldestof whorn my friend 
forme’l me was emhteen, were at home. There was 
someting m their appearance that prejudiced me at once 
in their favour: their air was free and unembarrassed, 
yet chastened with a becoming modesty; and the coun- 
tenance of both was animated with mtelligence and good 
humour. 

As we sat down to dinner, I could not but observe the 
singular appearance of the table, every thing was ect out 


could have gone through the first five books of Fuclid 
with the help of no other diagrams, than those which 
were delineated upon the pie-crusts. I could scarce re- 
frain from smiling, when Miss" Belinda, the eldest, of- 
fered to help me to a cube of plum-pudding, and Ara- 
bella her younger sister, added, that perhaps I would 
prefer a custard hexagon, or raspberry parallelo- 
gram. 1 was surprized to find the young ladies such pro- 
ficients in mathematics: but this was nothing: every 
moment gave me fresh cause to wonder at the depth afd 
variety of their knowledge. They drank chemical wa- 
ters, which they told me, were of their own prepa 
ration. Arabella, who was rather inclined to 4 
full habit, used a preparation of nitre, which she presu- 
medi knew created oxygen, and upon the absence on 
abundance of oxygen depended the fulness or sparene 

of the system. Iperceived now that they understoc 
chemistry and physic aswell as mathematics, and we 
dered that the study of such abstruse sciences had 
impaired the roses of their cheeks: but I found they 9 


equally well versed in ethics, logic, dnd metapt 
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beheid seated at the footof a willow that grew aslant the 
stream, a young female of interesting appearance, witha 
book in her hand, and a profusion of flowers strewed 
around her. The situation reminded me of Shakes- 
peare’s pretty Ophelia; and there was something in her 
air and manner that almost tempted me to think her 
senses might be in the same condition. She was reading 
aloud, and though I was not quite near enough to dis- 
tinguish all that she said, I collected sufficient to under- 
stand that the subject of her studies was amatory ; for 
she read with great.animation and apparent pleasure of a 
nymph blessed with the love of five brothers, who all 
equally favoured in her smiles, enjoyed her without the 
least jealousy or rivalry of each other. I was thinking 
who this author, so indulgent to the fair sex, could be, 
and whether it was of a Tibetian nymph that he was 
speaking, when my horse suddenly raising his head, and 
snorting as if in dislike, interrupted my musing. I fol- 
lowed the direction of his eye, and just below me at a 
little winding of the stream, saw another girl walking in 
the midst of the water, From the hasty view I had of 
her, she seemed infinitely too pretty to have fright- 
ened any horse but one as grave as mine: but deli- 
cacy forced me to withdraw my eyes, after a tran- 
sient glance, for’ the lower part of her drapery was 
tucked up something higher than even the denuding 
fashion has’ yet gone ; and indeed from the river weeds 
she held in her hands, and the beauty of her form, she 
might have passed in the age of poetry and romance for 
the Naiad of the stream. Judging from my own feelings, I 
thought it would shock her delicacy to find that she was 
observed, and I therefore passed on as quietly as I could, 
with my eyes fixed as intently forward as if had been 
calculgting the number of pebbles that lay in my path. 
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I now soon reached my friend’s house, and was receiv- 
ed with a smile of cordial welcome. I did not sée the 
younger part of the family till I met them at dinnér. His 
two daughters only, the eldest of whom my friend in- 
formed me was eighteen, were at home. There was 
something in their appearance that prejudiced me at once 
in their favour: their air was free and unembarrassed, 
yet chastened with a becoming modesty; and the coun- 
tenance of both was animated with intelligence and good 
humour. 

As we sat down to dinner, I could not but observe the 
singular appearance of the table. Every thing was set out 


‘ina kind of geometrical arrangement; and Iam certain I 


could have gone through the first five books of Euclid 
with the help of no other diagrams, than those which 
were delineated upon the pie-crusts. I could scarcé re- 
frain from smiling, when Miss* Belinda, the eldest, of- 
fered to help me to a cube of plum-pudding, and Ara- 
bella her younger sister, added, that perhaps I would 
prefer a custard hexagon, or raspberry parallelo- 
gram. Iwas surprized to find the young ladies such pro- 
ficients in mathematics: but this was nothing: every 
moment gave me fresh cause to wonder at the depth atid 
variety of their knowledge. They drank chemical wa- 
ters, which they told me, were of their own prepa- 
ration. Arabella, who was rather inclined to 4 
full habit, used a preparation of nitre, which she presu- 
medi knew created oxygen, and upon the absence or 
abundance of oxygen depended the fulness or spareness 
of the system. Iperceived now that they’ understood 
chemistry and physic aswell as mathematics, and woti- 
dered that the study of such abstruse sciences had not 
impaired the roses of their cheeks: but I found they were 
equally well versed in ethics, logic, dnd‘thietaphiysics, arid 
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was struck mute by the clearness and subtilty of their re- 
marks, 

When the desert was brought in, the conversation na- 

turally turned upon botany ; and I do not know from what 
feeling it was, but I blushed when Belinda said, “I be-: 
lieve, Sir, you saw me gathering aquatic plants this 
morning. I found some very perfect specimens.” I an- 
swered that [ had seen her, and expressed my hopes that 
she would catch no cold from walking in that manner in 
the water: and turning to Arabella, to conceal my con- 
fusion, [ added that I supposed it was she I had seen sit- 
ting at the same time under a willow. She told me that 
it was: that she had been collecting a number of flowers, 
that grew in the meadows, and was reading in Darwin the 
description of their sexual system. 
- Soon after ten, Arabella at the desire of her father took 
her harp and enchanted me with her taste and execution; 
while Belinda equally surprized me by her knowledge of 
the theory of music; entering into so learned a disserta- 
tion on the diatonic scale of the ancients, and the dispute 
respecting their acquaintance with counterpoint, that I 
thought it was agreat pity thatCrotch or Wesley was not 
by to profit by her discourse, 

In short the whole circle of arts and sciences seemed to 
be at their command, and they appeared ignorant of no- 
thing. I began to havea very humble opinion Fmyself, 
and felt in their presence as a truant school-boy in the 
presence of his master ; and when,retiringto my chamber, 
I wished my worthy friend good night, I could not 
help whispering in his ear that his children’ ‘were pro- 
digies. I perceived that his eyes glistened with pleasure 
at my words, and I felt some consolation myself in con- 
sidering. them sometiing more than mortal, as it render- 
ed my own inferiority less humiliating. 
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As I was rather, fatigued by ‘my journey, I soon fell 
soundly asleep, but was presently awakened: by a violent 
struggling and screaming in the passage which led to my 
chamber. I had scarcely time to wonder what it might 
be before the door flew open, and something rushed upon 
my bed, andat the same time, I heard a whispering of 
voices in the passage. 

Though I am not much troubled by those fashionable 
tormentors, nerves, yet being so suddenly roused from 
sleep, in a strange place, and, as I then thought, in’ the 
dead of night, I was for a moment rather discomposed: 
but presently recollecting myself, I stretched out my 
hand to discover who or what this intruderon my repose 
might be. I had nosooner done so, than I heard a strange 
growling, and perceived two balls of fire glaring fiercely 
upon me. As a cat, which I now found this to be,’ did 
not seem, in this disposition at least, to be a desirable . 
companion for the night, L attempted to remove it, but it 
sprang upon me, and fixed its talonsin my face. I strug- 
gled hard to disengage myself, but the cat seemed as reso- 
lutely bent to maintain its hold; nordid I effect my  re- 
lease before it had left on my face and hands, ample 
marks of its activity. 

Two servants, hearing the contest, now came in. It 
appeared that my young female friends, among their 
other scientific pursuits, were studying experimentally 
comparative anatomy, and that this tom cat was intend- 
ed as a subject for dissection: but the cat having no 
taste for anatomical pursuits, had attempted to escape, 
and being closely pursued to my door by the two ser- 
vants, who acted as assistants at the intended dissection, 
after a desperate struggle for liberty, in which my €oor, 
being carelessly fastened, was burst) open,’ thé ‘/péor- ani- 
mal sought refuge inmy chamber, As fioné of the ‘fa- 
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mily were yet gone fo bed, I was soon furnished with a 
most sovereign cataplasm composed by onc of the fair 
surgeons, to allay the heat of my scratches: and my 
triend, though he expressed contern for my accident, 
laoghingly remarked, that E reminded him of the knight 
of La Manehia’s encounter with the catsat the castle, who 
so unmusically interrupted his philosophical serenade ‘to 
the witty wanton Altisidora. 

LE soon fell asleep again, and was not again disturbed: 
but as I rose‘this morning, I resolved to make this com. 
munication to you, Mr. Satirist, thatyou might see that 
the lectures at the fashionable institutions, so frequent- 
ed by fair students are notthrown away. But as_ there 
are other. contests, besides those with cats, in which a 
man sometimes is unlucky enough to get his. face 
scratched, and the world upon such occasions is apt to 
be very merry,l resolved to prolong my visit here be- 
yond the time I had at first proposed to myself,. and not 
toappear among my acquaintance again, till my scars 
were healed, that I might escape running the gauntlet of 
stale witticisms and worn out raillery. 


, Yours, &c. 
June 8th, 1810. 


CONFESSIONS OF A POLITICIAN, 


No. IIL 


Siz, 
© Aman desirous of introducirig himself to notice, ea- 
e « sily persuades himéelf that he deserves attention, and 
“ rarely perceives his mistake until it be too late to pro- 
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** fit by the discoyery"—suc's, sir, were my ideas in early 

life, ideas which arose from the sale of my tour being con- 

fined to the chandlers and cheesemongers; but * nemo 

mortalium omnibus horis sapit,” if I had remembered my 

own axiom, I should never have got into quod, in hopes 

of getting a gui for a quo by a voluntary subscription. 

Indeed suffering patriots have lately been so numerous, 

both at Newgate and Horsemonger lane, independent of 
the injured innocents at Westminster, that the breeze of 
benevolence can never be expected to rise to a Gale; par- 
ticularly as the lovers of equality are clubbing their odd 
sixpences in order to coach their hero through a’ widé 
gaping metropolis !—but to return to my own Confes- 
sions you must know, sir, that the unlucky itch for upset. 
ting things, that has attended me through life, displayed 
itself rather unfortunately upon my journey ; for between 
Rochester and Maidstone, ‘ the coachman or the horses 
‘‘quickened their pace,and drove or rather carried us with 
** uncommon rapidity. The ladies were somewhit uneasy 
“and evinced symptomsof fear”—it is unnecessary to say 
what I did, for-** Lam notinsensibie of danger, but never 
“ having been overturned, and curiosity being an ‘active 
“ principée in the human mind, I have sometimes ventu- 
“ red to express a desire of experiencing this aud other 
“ nocelties, for which the passengers have seldom thanked 
“* me;” exactly upoa the same printiple, Mr. Sat, that 
myself and fellow reformers, having never, some of us at 
least, been engaged in rebellion or in revolution, have an 
extreme desire of experieticing its novelties, for if the 
stute coach is once upset, theré may he some amusement 
in picking up what falls out of the basket. In the exer- 
cise of my mission at’ Maidstone, F visited a neigtibour- 
ing farmer, “ I found him an intelligent man, andl need 
«* not therefore add, a Democrat ! for good sense and Ue- 
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** mocracy are generally considered as synonymous terms. 
** He was married, and seemed tolerably contented”—it 
is not surprizing therefore that, like the old reformer in 
Eden, | wished to participate in, or to subvert his happi- 
ness— but unfortunately he kept two or three large 
‘dogs and was himself rather dogmatical in his opinions,” 
excuse the pun; so finding that he neither wanted a puppy, 
nor his wife a lap-dog, I returned to Chatham, in order to 
visit my suffering brethren on board the aristocratical pri- 
son ships. ‘‘ Wetook a boat, and were soon by the side 
“ of the Villede Paris, a new and magnificent vessel, its 
‘“* lofty appearance, and the beauty of the workmanship 
“ with which it was decorated excited the most agreea- 
‘** ble sensations; they were soon however exchanged 
“ for others of a less pleasing nature, when I re- 
“ collected the particular purpose for which it was 
* built, and the object of its future destination.’ The 
first,you know, sir, being to guard theliberty and proper- 
ty of the country, and the second to pour destruction on 
our Gallic foes, two things for which I have a decided 
patriotic abhorrence. ‘* We were asked upon our en- 
‘** trance, if we were Englishmen. It isa common, but I 
‘* think, an absurd and unnecessary question”—but if 
they had read my tour, they would never have suspected 
me of having any claim to the appellation. ‘“ Having re- 
‘* warded our guide for his trouble, we left the Ville de 
** Paris, not without one of ws intimating that we thought 


_“ it would make a fine national ship.” I won't confess, 


however, who saidso, for this * last sentimentis somewhat 
“ equivocal, and perhaps dangerous.” 

But soon all my patriotic and philanthropic feelings were 
afloat—“ foraswe approached the ship in which the 
« French prisoners were confined, I felt my curiosity 
‘* strongly excited; my imagination immediately present- 
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“ed the idea of a number of bold and intrepid men 
‘“ whose countenances bespoke independence, and whose 


_* hearts were full of gaiety, lexpected”—-why Lord, Sir, 


being but a raw traveller, I expected to see them all in 
native freedom, unpolluted by the aristocratic appendages 
of breeches, and with ca iva imprinted in their foreheads, 
like the marks of God’s vengeance upon Cain; but judge 
my chagrin, ‘‘ when Lsaw a group of miserable objects, 
** whose countenances bore the strong features of disap- 
** pointment and despair, Alas! thoughtI, can these be 
** French citizens? are these republicans ?"’-« anxious to 
shew my desire of fraternising with them, ‘ I asked if 
* they would dance the Carmagnole. I believe [ asked an 
‘“* gmprudent question, at least it was ¢l-timed: for musing 
** ateach other, withalook bordering somewhat upon con- 
* tempt and indignation, one of them with an expressive 
** sneer replied, Sir, the music is in France. Eager to unde- 
** ceive them, IL exclaimed, Je suis Anglois, mais je suis 
** citoyen. J’aime votre patrie, et je soutraite qu’elle seroit 
“ libre. I told them that in the mean time there were not 
‘“* wanting many who loved and respected the bravery ex- 
‘“* hibited by tae French republic, but from the situation of 
‘* affairs, and the pressure of present circumstances, felt 
‘* it improper and impolitic to avow it.” Now, sir, not- 
withstanding my patriotic declaration, [I verily believe 
some of these honest fellows took me either fora spy ora 
traitor, at length “* they raised their hands to their caps, 
‘** and would have bowed, but I prevented them, observing 
“ that afreeman should never bow ¢éo a slave!” In these 
conversations my J’rench was not very good, but my E£a- 
glish was so plain, thatI was soon understood ; “ as I passed 
‘“ through the lower deck, I saw a fine looking young 
‘““ man, aud going up to him, Etes vous Francois ? asked 
“I, he shrewdly answered, Je suis Citoyen, then with 
VOL. VII. F 
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«6 


the utmost frankness atid simplicity he approach- 
el me, and said, as one friend might familiarly 
to another—* Monsieur, donnez moi un chelin s'il 
* vous plait.” [told him I had none to spare—he 
** shook lis head--ah, if I had as many as you ;”—this 
savoured so much of a desire to put things on a footing 
of equality, and was therefore so much in my own style, 
“ that I could not, without being guilty of injustice, with- 
‘“* hold from him what was his of right !!" There now, 
Mr. Sat, you have our general creed, and I hope you and 
the monied interest are prepared for its being put in force ; 
but as we are on the subject of French fraternity and its 
advantages, [ cannot more forcibly express my _ senti- 
ments than by a quotation from a_ brother reformer, 
whose lucubrations may be found on the same shelf with 
my own. 


* They seck not conquest ; but if free consent 

‘© Annex a nation, how can they prevent P 

‘© Would Britain but accept their helping hand 

‘6 From growing grievances to free the land, 

‘s Her debt extinguish, bid her taxes cease, 

‘¢ From property, that bone of strife, release : 

‘© The welcome olive-branch should greet our isle, 
‘¢ And on our hopes equality should smile, 

<¢ Till every wondrous blessing be achiew’d 

‘© Which Joel Barlow or John Frost conceived ! !” 


On my return to Chatham, I made an appointment to 
go to a meeting at a neighbouring village, and it being 
agreed that a chaise should aftend me, I went to an early 
smoaking club, where several strangers had assembled to 
see the deputy of the London Corresponding Society, and 
in a short time I was attended by a chaise and pair, or as 
I have more emphatically expressed it in my tour, “ in 
* Jess than half 4n hour, a post-chaise with two citizens 
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“ was at thedoor!” Ifound the company all glorious, 
and I wasin my glory aiso, for several soldiers had been 
induced to attend; “ the soldiers drank to the company 
‘* by the title of Citizens, and received in return the en- 
‘“ dearing appellation of Citizen soldiers,”"—so bappy 
were weall that “it was not till after I had sung ‘Go, 
“* George, we can’t endure you;” at which the soldiers 
“‘ smiled, and jogged each other, that I was suffered to 
« retire,” which I did with some precipitation, as I be- 
gan to fear that loyalty and liquor might overcome the 
patriotism of the citizen soldiers, and give me a chance of 
seeing the inside of a guard-house. ‘“ In the afternoon I 
** visited a young medical friend, at Chatham, who was 
“ lately married—his lady was a disciple of equality, and 
** had studied Mrs, Wolstonecroft’s Rights of Women. 
« ¢ A female legislature, sir, said she, ‘ would never 
‘** have passed those horrid convention bills, or abrogated 


. “ the dear prerogative ofspeech. In short, there was no- 


** thing she thought to which women were not compe- 
*‘ tent.’”” I agreed with her in opinion, and was pleased 
with her spirit; I took care, however, not to tell her, that 
in every new constitution of the great nation, women were 
considered as non-entities, and that it was only in Eng- 
land that their rights were attended to in the spirit and 
practice of legislation. 

As I was sent out by the wise heads of the London 
Corresponding Society, to spy the nakedness of the 
land, in order to prove the general and extreme distress, 
I took occasion to let them know that one day I met ag 
poor man and his wife. This miserable couplehowever 
were actually riding in a stage coach, but, “ he inform- 
“ed me that he followedthe business of a watch-case 
finisher, and that ona Sunday his wife took a broom, 
and by sweeping the roads neer Islington, contrived to 
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‘* get a few halfpence of the passing travellers,”—they 
order these things betterin France; a man may go al} 
over that happy country, without meeting a_street- 
sweeper riding in a stage coach. They had come down 
by water, and complained much of the company, who had 
behaved very ungenteely; “ I had often heard of the 
“ levity and vulgarity of a Gravesend boat..—I hope that 
‘“ our mariners and vessels will soon experience a mate- 
“ rial improvement,’ —a wish thatI expected to see ac- 
complished under the auspices of our friend admiral 
Parker, but after all, | believe our tars have no taste 
for politeness, and | fear they will always behave with 
rudeness to my friends over the water. Such, Mr. Sati- 
rist, are some of the principal occurrences which require 
confession, but you may, perhaps, at some future oppor- 

tunity, be put up to a thing or two, by your friend, 
Joun Boreas, 

From my lodgings opposité your printer’s, 
N, B. I shall move before this is published, 


PPEPPPPILGPD PLDICO LOL 


THE AGRICULTURIST, 


MR, SATIRIST, 


Tne duties of my profession having generally engaged 
me in town, haveleft me little leisure to enquire into the 
nature or tendency of the many improvements which I 
had heard had been forsome time past progressively in- 
troduced in agriculture; but during a visit which I lately 
made toa friend in the country, I have been collecting 
a fund of information on this subject, that I trust will be 
useful to me, should the hour ever arrive, when I may 


quit the tumult and bustle of life for the tranquillity of 
rural solitude, | 
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My friend, who is a great agriculturist, keeps a consi- 
derable partof his estate in his own hands, which he cul- 
tivates according to the improved system that hasbeen in- 
troduced by those enlightened men who have devoted 
their transcendant talents to this interesting pursuit, As 
I expressed a desire to be initiated in the science, he has 
taken considerable pains to instruct me, and his own 
grounds and cattle afford the finest example of his pre- 
cepts. 

The first time 1 rode out with him, I was struck as 
soon as we had passed his park wall with the regular and 
garden-like appearance of every thing around me. The 
crops were all planted in lines exactly parallel: and the 
fences all of quickset, were as neat and trimly shorn as 
the chin ofabridegroom. At first view, I was not pleas- 
ed with the airof formality this gave to the face of na- 
ture, and regretted the hedge-rows of elm and ash, and 
oak, which used to form so picturesque a border to every 
field; but my friend told'me, they excluded the sun, 
and prevented a free circulation of air, and were, there- 
fore, inimical to vegetation ; that though ‘they might be 
very pretty in painting and poetry, and in nature too, in 
proper situations, in a fence they were out of place ; and 
even ifthey were beautiful, ought to be sacrificed to uti- 
lity. lacknowledged the force of his argument, and was 
already so willing to subscribe entirely to his system 
that I hesitated not to agree with him, that cultivation 
could not be perfected, while a single tree was left stand- 
ingin any hedge-row in the kingdom. 

In the course of our ride through the grounds, I was 
not a little surprized to find a considerable portion of the 
farm allotted to the culture of hemp: but my wonder 
increased when my friend explained to me its use. 

“‘ Notto mention,” said he, “ that our navy could not 
“ exist without it, which alone would be sufficient to re- 
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“ commend this plant to the care of Englishmen, nor to 
‘* notice its use in choaking the weeds of society,’ added 
he, smiling, ‘“‘ hemp possesses properties which render 
* it invaluable to onewhoregards at all the size and beau- 
“ ty of his cattle. From the seed is produced the oil- 
““ cake, of which you have, no doubt, heard.*”"—I re- 
plied, that [had, but that I thought it tainted the flesh of 
those animals that eat it. | 

« Tt is like ail other things of high flavour,” said he; 
“ you do not like olives at first, but the palate soon be- 
“ comes, not only reconciled, but pleased with them. 
“ I feed all my cattle upon it, and I believe, I may chal- 
“ lengethe whole county to produce finer beasts than I 
“ send to market. ‘The smaller the space into which 
** nutriment can be compressed, the less trouble there 
“will be in mastication: and as total rest has been found 
** by experience to be favourable to the growth ofanimals, 
** it would be a desirable object so to subtilize the nutri- 
* ‘tivemaiter, thatit may be inhaled by the common act of 
*« yespiration. ‘This by the aid of chemistry,may yet be 
** effected ; and then by proper attention to crossing the 
** breed, and some few other particulars, I see no reason 
‘‘ why asheep may not in time attain the sizeof an ox, 
** and an ox become as large as an elephant.” 

[could not help smiling at what I thought the extrava- 
gance of my friend’s idea; but I found, upon looking 
into his stalls, that there was a much nearer prospect of 
its being realized than I had imagined. Here I saw se- 
veral immense masses of flesh so covered with fat, that 
not a trace of a muscle was discernible, and so motionless 
and languid, that they appeared to hold a middle rank 
between the animal and vegetable creation. My friend 


* This isa small mis(ake of Sylvanus’s friend, the oil-cake 
used in feeding cattle not being produced from hemp-seed FE, 
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told me these oxen had been much admired for their béau- 
ty ,and were expected to bear away the prize at the next 
agricultural meeting. [observed that it was no doubt 
a desirable thing to increase as much as possible the bulk 
of animals, but I ventured to express some surprize that 
such unwieldy forms should be considered beautiful. 

“ Beauty,” said my friend, with much animation in his 
manner, asif he felt the honour of his prize-cattle at 
stake, ** beauty is but a-relative term; and what is beauti- 
‘ ful in one object may be deformity in another. Indeed it 
* seems little capable of definition : we form our ideas of 
‘“ it from habit and circumstances ; and of the same sub- 
‘* ject opinions will be various. In Turkey a woman can 
*« scarce be fat enough to reach the standard of beauty, 
“and a Hottentot Venus must have a nose level with 
“ her face, teeth of ebony, and a head shaped like a sugar 
“ Joaf. ln my opinion, utility is an essential part of 
“© beauty; and an object is then most beautiful when it is, 
‘“« best’ Japted to the uses for which it is intended: now 
‘« an ois intended to be eaten, and the more there is of 
‘“« him, therefore, the better,and consequently the more 
“ beautiful.” | 

This reasoning was unanswerable: and I had no 
doubt, that all my ideas as to the unhealthiness of these 
animals so cooped up, so bloated, and apparently nearly 
choaked with fat and phlegm, were equally unfounded ; 
and that there was not the least reason to suppose that 
they would not afford as healthful, if not better nutriment, 
as they would, if they had had the free benefit of air and 
exercise, and had eaten only the food which nature and 
instinct pointed out to them. Iwas now convinced that 
all such opinions were totally erroneous, the offspring of 
ill-founded prejudice,and I kept them,therefore, to myself, 
that I might not seem either ignorant or sceptical. 
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As we continued our ride, I observed several cottages in 
ruins, and I was sensible of an unusual air of stillness and 
loneliness in every place that we. passed. I listened, 
in vain, for the wild carols with which the sun-burnt chil- 
dren of labour were wont to beguile their toil; there was 
not one rustic groupe to give animation to the scene. I 
enquired the reason of my friend, and asked if the rustics 
kept holiday, but he told me that he never employed any, 
except at harvest. 

“* By the application of the power of mechanics to 
‘* husbandry,” said he, ‘* human labour has been render- 
‘* ec almost in every case unnecessary: and thus, the 
‘“* mind of man, no longer brutalized by the drudgery of 
‘** manual toil, is left free to pursue nobler objects. The 
** mild spirit of philosophy that has oflate years diffused its 
‘** rays with such benignant influence, has effected this ; 
‘“* and there isreason to hope that the time will come when 
** not only man, but the whole animal creation will be 
“* exempted from labour. You observe the regularity 
‘** and neatness of the crops ; all thisis done by machinery. 
** There are machines for sowing, and machines for weed- 
** ing them, and for threshing them when brought home : 
** every part is done in infinitely less time than it could 
“* be done by men, and done better. Now asso much 
“ is already effected by the power of mechanics, who can 
** say where we shall stop? Why may nota plough be 
** turned into a field and perform its work, without any one 
** tosuperintend it, by the force of its own internal me- 
‘“* chanism? or is itimpossible to conceivean engine, form- 
“ edofa number of sickles, orscythes, that shall, by itself, 
* reapa field, or mow a meadow? I myself have seen a 
** carriage go ata great rate without horses, by the mere 
“* force of steam : we have only to counteract friction, and 
“€ we may do any thing.” 
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-I was, for some moments, lost in the contemplation 
of the wonders that might be achieved by mechanism : 
when one of those trivial thoughts, which interrupt our 
sublimest speculations, passed across my mind, and -it 
occurred to me to ask in what way those who were 
thus happily exempted from labour now procured the 
means of subsistence ? 

“Those who are young and vigorous,” replied he, 
*“ fill the ranks of our army and navy, and enter the glo- 
** rious track that leads tofame and honour: while they 
‘** who are too old or too young for such pursuits, are 
‘“‘ comfortably sheltered in the workhouse, and main- 
‘** tained by a rate, levied on the inhabitants of the pa- 
* rish, ‘The old workhouse was found to be much too 
‘* small; and the parish has, therefore, erected one on 
‘“ a much grander scale, keeping in view the maxim, 
* that all public buildings should have something in 
“ their appearance, which may tend to the honour and 
* ornament ofthe country. You will see it as soon as 
‘* we have mounted the little hill before us.” 

We now soon reached an elegant stone building, which, 
had I not been apprized before-hand, and but for some 
sickly-looking ragged children that sat at the door, I 
might have mistaken for the magnificent residence of 
some eastern nabob, It had a portico in frontof the 
Doric order, 4nd as | contemplated the chaste simpli- 
city and elegant proportion of the whole, I could not 
but reflect with satisfaction, that I was born in an 
age, when by the proper application of chemistry 
and mechanics to the purposes of husbandry, animals 
were increased to more than twice their natural bulk, 
mankind exempted from labour, our fleets and armies 
thronged with patriotic warriors, and the young, 
VOL, VII. G 
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Sir Franos Burdett’s splendid Procession. 


the aged, and infirm, maintained at ease in palaces, by 
the erection of which, encouragement is given to the 


arts, and the dignity and honour of the nation promot- 
ed. 


Yours, Mr. Satirist, 


SYLVANUS. 


PROS PE PP PL PP MD PLPE PE OL OL OP 


SIR FRANCIS BURDETT’S SPLENDID PRO- 
CESSION, | 


SHALL the lustre, the glory, the triumph of June 21st, 
1810, only be recorded in the perishable columns of daily 
and weekly newspapers ?~No! They shall be handed down 
toposterity inthe pages of the Sarrnrist, and our children’s 
children shall feel their hearts glow with the fire of pa- 
triotism while they read the following accurate detail 
of the rise,progress, and happy conclusion of the splendid 
procession, in honor of illustrious BURDETT! 

Little, as Mister Cobbett has shrewdly observed, little 
did Mr. Lethbridge, Sir Robert Salusbury, and their 
friends imagine, when they moved that this honourable 
3aronet should be censured and imprisoned, that their 
eamity to him and his principles would produce such 
wonderful effects—little did they imagine that every wall, 
gateway, and paling, not only in and about the metropolis, 
but all over the kingdom would be inscribed with such 
patriotic inacriptions as * Burdett for ever’—No Picca- 
dilly Butchers—Dam Persevul and Deth or Liburty;’ and 
that too at the expence of such illustrious individuals as 
Waithman, Wardle, and the other highly -respectable 
members of the Ryder Street Committee—Little did they 
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think that addresses and petitions would be written by 
such men as Major Cartwright and Mister Cobbett, 
brought forward at public meetings and carried by over- 
whelming majorities, even without being heard by most 
of the attending patriots—and little did they suppose that 
the honourable baronet’shonourable imprisonment would 
terminate with such a procession as that which we are 
about to describe. 

It having been generally understood that Parliament 
would be prorogued on the 21st of June, when as a mat- 
ter of course, the man of the mob and his fellow sufferer, 
John Gale Jones, would be again turned adrift upon the 
public, a few friends of freedom and equality assembled 
at a house in Pickett Street (which had been taken by them 
for the purpose of publishing an inflammatory newspaper) 
to determine upon the most proper means of celebrating 
the liberation of their favorites, by whom it was unani- 
mously resolved that the patriots should be attended from 
their respective prisons by as grand and magnificent a 
procession as could be collected by democratic influeuce- 
‘The programma of this projected spectacle was according= 
ly published in the democratic newspapers—T he proces- 
sion was to becomposed of gent/emen’ on foot,on horseback, 
and incarriages,but very few(not more than four individuals) 
volunteering their services, the committee advertised for 
Persons to perform the parts of ‘ gentlemen’ for the day”, 
and having caused it to be understoodthat horses, carriages 
and gin would be provided free of expence, and that all 
gentlemen who attended on horse-back would have their 
breeches gratuitously new seated, a sufficient number 
were ultimately procured, It was also proposed that 


* See advertiseménts of the Statesman, Alfred, Times, Xe. 
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those who were destined to walk should have their shoes 
repaired by the committee, but this was over-ruled,in con- 
sequence, of Mr. Powell, the secretary, having declared 
that their funds would not admit of such excessive libe- 
rality. , 

Sir Francis was duly apprized of the honours which 
awaited him; and appeared much delighted at the intelli- 
gence. Mr. John Gale Jones expressed his satisfaction in 
the most glowing language, and all Newgate resounded 
with exclamations of * Burdett, Gale Jones, and Liberty.” 
On the evening of the 20th, Mr. Jones (as we understand 
at the request of the committee) desired a private inter- 
view with Mi. John Ketch, during which he earnestly en- 
treated him to honour the projected procession with his 
presence ; Mr.Ketch politely declined, modestly alledging 
that he did not think it would be quite decent in him to 
put himself ona level with his master, Mr.Sheriff¥ Wood ; 
but at the same time declared that he should, on another 
occasion, icel great pleasure in attending upon Mr. Jones 
and Sir Francis Burdett. 

At length the never-to-be-forgotten day arrived—and 
ere the sun had half way climbed to his meridian height, 
Smithfield, Tothill-fields, St. Giles’s, Kent-street, Billings- 
gate, and Wapping, were deserted by their patriotic in- 
habitants ;—drovers, donkeys, greencarts, pickpockets, 
chimney-sweepers, coal-heavers, fishwomen, butchers’ 
boys, and sailors’ trulls, all flocked in joyful confusion 
to Tower Hill. The taylors of the committee, (among 
whom Peter Finnerty’s brother was conspicuously active) 
having closed all unnecessary apertures in the breeches 
ef those who were destined to ride “‘ six abreast,” about 
one hundred steeds which had been taken out of hackney 
roaches, dogs’-meat carts, &c. were brought, ready 
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saddled and decorated with purple ribbands, to the door 
of the committee’s house, and were immediately mounted 
by those who had been previously hired to pass for gen- 
tlemen. Many other patriots, whose lower habiliments 
were irreparable, were provided by the committee with 
hackney coaches, and the whole proceeded to the place of 
rendezvous, where they were met by Mr. Sheriff Wood, 
Mr. Quin, (now a common-council man, but formerly a 
professor of pugilism in France,) Mr. Robert Waithman, 
anda large body of the most respectable pickpockets in 
the metropolis. 
Thus far every thing had gone on as well as could be 
expected, and great hopes were entertained by Messrs. 
Cobbett and Wardle, (who, though they were too nervous 
to attend personally, had correct intelligence of all that 
passed) that every thing would terminate agreeably to 
their wishes. ‘The worthy baronet had not hitherto er- 
pressed the smallest reluctance to comply with the desires of 
his friends; on the contrary, he appeared highly grati- 
fied at the idea of the splendid triumph which, as he had 
been told, awaited him; but coming on the ramparts of 
the Tower about half past twelve o’clock, and beholding, 
instead of a splendid train of elegant carriages and pam- 
pered steeds, a miserable collection of hackney coaches 
and hackney horses—and instead of a brilliant assemblage 
of beauty and fashion, a mob of pickpockets, wh—s, and 
blackguards, the pride of his patriot heart was smitten to 
the quick—he had sounded the garrison in the Tower, 
and found them, alas, all loyal ;—-and from this specimen 
he rightly concluded that the efforts of his friends to sé- 
duce the military had completely failed. He therefore 
was convinced that the desperate mob whom he beheld 
beneath him, would, if prematurely called intoaction by 
his presence, rather expose the weakness of his means 
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than tend to the completion of his wishes. Sad and sullen 
he retired to his chamber, and meditated on the best 
method of effecting his escape from the degrading ho- 
nours Of his officious friends. It was some consolation 
to retlect that ‘‘ the popular feeling” * would be expressed 
without his being present, and that by his absence he 
should not be either civilly or politically answerable for 
the desperate deeds of his desperate partizans. About 
one o'clock he dispatched a messenger to Piccadilly to 
desire that horses might meet him at a particular spot 
on the Surry side of the river, and when he was informed 
that he was no longer a prisoner, he skulked through a 
door, near the traitor’s gate, intoa boat, trusting that with 
the assistance of his Wimbledon tutor, he should be able 
to excuse his contemptuous conduct to his committee, 
and to the miserable objects who had neglected their 
trades and their families, and paid their last sixpences to 
behold their deluding idol! 

The news of his flight filled the mob with disappoint- 
ment and chagrin—his conduct was to them inexplicable, 
and it was, of course, attributed to ten thousand different 
causes. At length Mr. Waithman observed that it was a 
d—d shame so many patriots should be collected for no- 
thing, and proposed that the procession should proceed 
without the baronet, as he had given them the slip— 
his speech was approved by Mr. Quin and Mr. Sheriff 
Wood, and cheered by the surrounding multitude; a 
band of noted smugglers (among whom we recognized two 
gentlemen who had stood in the pillory for giving queer 
evidence,) immediately rushed forward, and taking the 
horses from the carriage, drew the two common council. 
men along in triumph, Sir Frank’s empty phaéton preced~ 
ing ; the gentlemen on horseback followed “six abreast.” 
then the hackney coaches, butcher's carts, &c., In Lea- 


* See his Apology. 
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denhall-street the procession was jomed by the Honoura- 
ble Colonel Hanger, mounted on his grey palfry, and 
holding a tremendous crab-stick in his hand. His ap- 
proach occasioned much confusion; for the name of 
Hanger being imperfectly heard by some of the gentle- 
men in the rear, they imagined that justice was about to 
be executed upon them in a summary way; they were, 
however, greatly delighted when they discovered that it 
was their old friend George, who had occasioned their 
false alarm. ‘The brilliant spectacle now proceeded to- 
wards the Old Bailey, which it passed in great disorder, 
and in double quick time, not even waiting for poor Gale 
Jones, who did not overtake it till it had nearly reached 
‘Temple-bar. Mr. Jones wore a blue coat and a white 
waistcoat, ornamented with blue nbbands. ‘The hackney 
coach in which he rode, had his name inscribed with 
cha/k on each side: this precaution was very necessary, as 
he might otherwise have been mistaken for a monkey in 
aconsumption. When the procession arrived opposite 
the Morning Chronicle Office, Colonel Hanger attempted 
to procure three cheers for his friend Mr. Perry, but he 
did not succeed according to his expectations, the hisses 
being very predominant. | 

Mr. Sheriff Wood was oneof the mob, and was em- 
blematically adorned with hanging chains. He was 
mounted on a very spirited nag, and we really consi- 
dered his neck to be in imminent danger.—After passing 
through Charing Cross—the Hay Market, and part of 
Piccadilly, the procession arrived, about seven o'clock, 
P.M. at Sir Francis Burdett’s house, which like his phaé- 
ton wasempty.—'The mob gave several cheers—but were 
restrained by the dread of the military force in the 
neighbourhood, from committing any very atrocious acts 
of violence~and contented themselves with calling 
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forfights. The reluctant illumination, however, merely 
consisted of a few miserable tallow candles, which the ti- 
mid exhibited to save their windows from being destroy- 
ed by the raggamuflins who were hired by the commit- 
tee forthe purpose. Upwardsof two thousand mackrel 
were stolen on Wednesday from Billingsgate, by Sir 
Francis Burdett’s friends, who sold them at half price, 
to raise money for the purchase of cockades, and the 
knockers of numerous doors were wrenched and ravished 
for the same purpose,the committee having been very nig- 
eardly in their distribution of those distinguishing marks 
of patriotism.—We are extremely sorry to hear that some 
of the ‘ gentlemen’ who rode * six a breast’ behaved in a 
very ungentlemanly mauner. One of them has neglected 
to return Mr. Powell, the secretary, a pairof very de- 
cent black plush breeches, which he very goodnaturedly 
lent him on the occasion, and we understand, that his 
application to Sir F. Burdett for the value thereof has 
been unsuccessful. Several horses are likewise missing, 
which their riders are supposed to have sold to the 
purveyors of cat's and dog’s meat. We think it necessary 
to assure our readers that the report of the friends of go- 
vernment having promoted and carried into effect this 
procession, at an expence of ten thousand pounds, for the 
purpose of bringing the baronet and his gang into con- 
tempt and ridicule, is totally unfounded. 

Since writing the above we have read the apology of Sir 
Francis, as related by Messrs. Powell and Nicholson, who 
waited on him at Wimbledon, and whom it seems he told 
that he had determined upon withdrawing himself -from 
the intended triumphant procession long ago, lest’ any 
blame should attach to him for the blood which might be 
shed. Ontheirasking him why he did not communicate 
his determination to the committee of his friends, he re- 
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plied,as they inform us, that it was necessary that the 
public feeling should be manifested on the occasion. 

Hence it appears that Sir Francis was not anxious to 
prevent the act of shedding blood, but to escape the danger 
thereof. By previously signifying lis untention of retiring 
privately from the ‘Tower, he would have effectually pre- 
served the peace of the metropolis, and have prevented 
his friends (many of whom lost more money by attending 
on Tower Hillthan they pay the whole year in taxes) 
from being so grievously disappointed: but his vanity and 
malignity would not permit him to do this, and he now 
endeavours to humbug the poor deluded devils with pro- 
fessions of humanity, forsooth; which doubtless many 
ideots will believe, although itis abundantly evident that 
it was nothing but COWARDICE and PRIDE which 
prevented him from mingling with his desperate and dirty 
partizans, 

June 24th, 1810. 

N. B. Such of Sir Francis’s friends as shall be at large, 
will dine together at the Crown and Anchor in the course 
of next month, when gentlemen are requested to attend 
with their faces washed and their beards shaved. 


corel oe 
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COMPARATIVE CRITICISM EXTRAORDINARY. 


MR. SATIRIST. 

In your views of comparative criticism, you have ne» 
ver yet noticed any of those precious dijour on the 
FINE ARTS, sO knowingly offered to the public, by diur- 
nal and hebdlomadal critics. As a new subject, therefore, 
VOL, Vil. a 
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i cannot help calling to your notice two counter eri 
ticisms in the Examiner and British Press, on No. 92 in 
the last Somerset house exhibition, * Christ teacheth to 
be humble ;” a kind of old man’s child of the venerable 
president, as he has produced it at the age of eighty, 


aiter a labour of only eighteen days; a period of time 
so short that the sapient editor of the British Press de- 
clares it to be as ricketty as any other bantling of hur- 
ried parturition. The Examiner, however, seems to have 
considered his young cousén with more favorable eyes, and 





has contrived to Hunr out a most extraordinary col- 
tection of phrases to_ introduce it to the. notice of gos- 
sipingamateurs. He tells us that the “ light and shade, 
colour, forms, &c. carry the lesson of humility to the 
heart”! What afortunate event, Mr. Sat! who can tell 
but that the critic Aimse/f may get, though he should not 
take, alesson!!!—but to the point. 

1. “ The painter has evinced as much skill in the 
management of the materials of his art, as he has judg- 
ment and moral rectitude in choesing the subject of it, 
and. the seed of genius rises out of a pure soil with ex- 
pansive grace and dignity.” Vide Examiner, May 6. 

1. “ Towhom much is given, from them much will 
be required.”*—And trying the venerable president by 
the rule, we are truly sorry tosay, that he has utterly 
disappointed our hopes and expectations.” British Press, 
June 13th. : 

2. “ His countenance and form are stamped with the 
meekness and divine dignity of his character.” Exa- 
miner. 

- 9, “ The figure of Christ is most deficient in dignity, 
and more resembles the portrait of a fat butcher im his~ 


* We presume this quoter of Scripture will not have a very 
heupy demand made upon him ! 
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wight gown, for its vulgarity, than the mild but com- 
manding person of the Saviour of the World.” Press. 

3. His aspect is profoundly thoughtful, mild, and 
amiably dignified, exemplifying his wisdom and purity.” 
Examiner. ) | 

3. “ The countenance is equally umwerthy -ef Mr. 
West's imagination and execution. In expression it is 
simple---nay silly---and void ofall that intelligence that 
ought to beam through the benevolent sense of Jesus.” 
Press, 

4. ‘* ——— Youthful sister, supporting the child on one 
side, and looking with an amiable and affectionate delight 
at hearing his impressive eulogium of her infant brother- 
Thecomplexion of the female is effeminately delicate.” 
Examiner. 

4. “ The woman in form and face has all the appear- 
ance of a smart gipsey listening with a cunning wanton- 
ness to the tale of love, rather than with a fervid devo- 
tion to the doctrine of the text: her position is also in- 
correct, as the whole weight of her body is apparently 
leaned upon the infant.” Press. | 

5. * The child possesses the utmost degree of polish, 
tenderness, and brilliancy, as well from its receiving the 
strongest light, as from the superior delicacy of the in- 
fantine age. Like the best and most brilliant of T1r1an’s, 
its body is one breadth and gradation of colour, undi- 
vided by various half tints.” Examiner. 

5. “ The child is certainly the best part of the com- 
position, but it is defective in colouring, and unnaturaf 
from its chalkiness.” Press. . 

6. “‘ This simple undivided breadth of colour pervades 
the piece, as does a similar principle of light and shade, 
thus aiding, by the simple grandeur of their principles, 
the elevated character of the subject,” Ezaminer. 
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6. “ There is a bad copper colour which pervades the 
whole of the canvass.” Press. 


Your’s, Bos Suort. Hem! 
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EXPENCES OF BURDETT’s PROCESSION. 


Tue following curious document was procured, with 
great difficulty, by an intelligent friend of ours, whose 
name we are not permitted to publish: the original ac- 
count was made out by the Secretary ofSir F. Burdett’s 
Committee. : 


Account of the Expences attending the Grand Procession of 
June 21st, in Honour of Sir F. Burdett, Baronet. 
£s. d, 
June 8th. Paid Messengers for delivering noti- 
ces of the Meetingat the Alfred Office, 0 0 
June 10th, Advertising said meeting in Statesman O 
Do. in the Alfred 0 
June 15th. Ale, porter and gin for the gentle- 
men who attended the meeting - 0 
~—— 16th. Advertising for gentlemen to form 
the procession m sundry papers . 2 
—— 18th. Engaged 98 gentlemen from Tothill 
Street and St. Giles’s, to ride six abreast in 
_ the procession, gaveeach 6d.earnest - 2 9 
e— 19th. Engaged 50 ladies from the same * 
neighbourhoods, and 20 from Billinsgate, 
to attend the procession and exclaim 7 } 19 
“* Burdett for ever,’ at 1s. 6d. per head, | 
paid 6d. each as earnest Nil atest 
Juné 20th, 200 Mazarene blue cockades at 7d. 5 16 
—— 2st. Several of the ladies and gentlemen 
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refusing to start before they received this” . 

value of their services, paid 38 ladies 1s. each 

and GO gentlemen 2s, each - 718 

Paid for 25 Hackney Coaches - 710 

Do. for 100 hack horses, at 5s, - 25 0 
Do. Mr. Caleb Baldwin for his green-cart horse 

and 2 donkeys - 0 18 
Do. for the Greenwich stage and six horses 22 
Do. sundry boys to call for lights and break 

windows - 1 7 
Porter, anniseed, gin and bitters, for the la- 

dies and gentlemen who formed the pro- 

cession . - - 4 10 
Pig-tail tobacco for the Hon. Colonel George 

Hanger . - - - 0 0 
Horses of a superior kind to draw Messrs. Waith- 

man and Quin - 1 4 
Chalk to write ‘ John Gale Jones’ on the coach 

in which that gentleman rode - 0 0 
Paid Mr, Finnerty’s brother for seating 97 pair 

of breeches for the gentlemen who attended 

on horseback - - - 417 
Corderoy, velveret and plush for ditto 2 1 
Paid for 22 sham shirts or false frills 24 


Seven horses which were not returned by the 
gentlemen who rode them in the procession, 
average value 5]. 5s.each* - - 36 15 

One pair of newly repaired black plush breethes 
lent by Mr. Powell, the Secretary, to Robert 
Evans, one of the cavalcade, and ‘not re- 
turned by that gentleman, value - 0 9 

Paid Printer’s bill for placards, &c. - 11 11 


* Vide Advertisements for ditto; 41. reward, &c, 
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Paid sundry persons for chalking walls - 16 5.0 
Do. the remaining 32 ladies and 37 gentlemen 





who attended, as per agreement - 5 6 0 
Secret services -* 50 0 O 
214 1 9 





— 


* GOD SAVE BURDETT!” 


PAPPPLPEPBOP PL LEL OL OL LL EL 


COBBETT. 





Tus man has at length been convicted by a jury of his 
countrymen of as foul and seditious a libel as ever was 
heard in the court of King’s Bench—much as we loathe 
and despise him, we would not, on any account, publish 
@ syllable against him in our present number if we were 
not pretty certain that sentence will have been passed up- 
on him before our observations meet the public eye: and 
whatever that sentence may be we will venture to assert 
that not oné honest man in the kingdom will be found to 
pity him.—If we were inclined to triumph over a fallen 
enemy we might exclaim in his own words“ Flog him! 
flog him! flog him!”,—‘Lash him daily, lash him duly !’— 
We might recall to his remembrance his own conduct 
when he barbarous'y indicted, capitally, two very young 
gentlemen for breaking his windows because he refused to’ 
illuminate hisshouse when peace was proclaimed in 1802; 
and we might remind him that, when the jury (as they 
were induty bound) found them guilty of a simple riot, 
and strongly recoramended them to mercy on account of 
their youth and excellent characters, being asked by Mr. 
Sylvester, (the recorder) if he would join in that recom- 
mendation, he replied, like another Shylock, “ certainly 
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not, sir; I came here for justice not.for mercy.” —(See his 
own report of the trial, Political Register of June 31st, 
1802.—vol. 2nd, page 107.) 

Has he ever read the faéllowing beautiful stanza in Pope’s 
Universal Prayer. 


** Teach me to feel another’s woe, 
To hide the fault I see ; 

That mercy I to others shew 
THAT Mency shew to ME?” 


If he has we hope he will call it to his mind when he is 
brought up for judgment. Even after the conviction and 
punishment of these youthful offenders, who were fined 
thirty pounds each, he endeavoured to persecute them, and 
the pages of the Political Register were filled with attacks 
upon Lord Auckland, then post-master general, because 
he did not discharge them from their situations in the 
Post office! 

We were in court during the whole ofCobbett’s trial, 
and never did we hear such an equivocating, dying, mean 
and contemptible defence as he endeavoured to make; it 
would have disgraced a school-boy in dread of a flog- 
ging.—His statement relative to the cowardice of the Ger- 
man troops at ‘Talavera was notoriously false, and his giv- 
ing up the name of the young officer in the horse artillery, 
from whom he pretended to have received the account of 
their conduct, was detestable; this he would not have dared 
todo so, had not the unfortunate young» man whom 
he thus basely and cowardly sacrificed, (horrible to tell,) 
been THE BROTHER OF HIS WIFE!* 


* This fact we have ascertained beyond a doubt—he was for- 
merly a clerk in the Bank, and amanuensis to Cobbett, who 
treated him most tyrannieally.—He obtained his commission: 
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We have been informed that the day previous to his 
trial, Cobbett and kis miserable tool Wrightt dined with 
Lord Erskine~who,poor man,appears to have had another 
attack,) and that the noble Lord, flattered by the unquali- 
fied praise of his conduct which has recently appeared in 
the Political Register, paid its author many fine compli- 
ments, and assured him that nojury would find him guilty. 
Alas! Alas! how grievously was his lordship mistaken ! 
We hope, however, that he will profit by his new para- 
site’s imprisonment, and endeavour to find some other as- 
sociate whose society wil! be less degrading to his cha- 
racter. | 

As we are always anxious to gratify the vanity of our 
particular friends, we will amuse Lord Erskine with a 
few of Mr. Cobbett’s comments on a former speech of his 


_ tn favour of reform, taken from pages 32, 33, 34,35 and 


39. Vol. 7 of Porcupine’s Works. 


Erskine's Speech for Reform in 1797. 


“ When a motion similar to this was made upon a for- 
** mer occasion, the minister said, the credit and interests 
“ ofthe country depended upon rejecting it, and thereby 
“ putting an end to the effusion of French principles. 
“ To give more effect to his purpose, heat the same 
“ time refusedto admit of any distmction between those 


through the interest of Col. 1. of the Ordnance office, and a$ 
We have heard a very good character of him, we will venture 
to assert thathe never was imprudent enough to write the false 


statement of which he has been accused by his odious brother” 
in-law. 


+ Has this respectable and (as Cobbett informs us) afflaen 
person, taken the hint which we gave him in a former number, 
and paid his creditors the remaining 17s. 6d. in the pound 
which has been due to them ever since his bankruptcy ? 


, 
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“ who aimed at anarchy and those who wished for .re+ 

“ form, but classed al/ reformers generally under one in- 

“ discriminate description.” ; 
Cobbett’s Comment on the above. 

Subsequent events have proved that the minister was 
perfectly right in his refusal to admit of any distinction bee 
tween the divers classes of reformers. 1 write this in Octo- 
ber, 1799, consequently I have read the evidence which 
Mr. Erskine gave at Maidstone to the character of the 
traitor Arthur O' Connor, together with O’Connor’s confes- 
sion, and afler having read these things, L should think my- 
self the most stupid ass that ever browsed a thistle, 
were I to doubt one momentthe unity of the odject 
kept in view by ALL the tribes of reformers. 


Erskine’s Speech in 1797. 


‘* Nearly all the produce of my laborious life is sunk 


‘ 


in funds depending upon public credit, and | have a 


o 


‘ 


right to the earnings of a life of industry to administer 


‘e 


to my own comforts, and those persons with whom lam 


v- 


‘ 


connected in the tenderest relations, and to whom J 
** gave being.” 
Cobbett’s Remarks on the above. 
The egotism of this man has been the standing jest for 
several years last past, but I do not recollect that I ever 
saw a passage in any of his speeches, pamphlets, or plead- 
ings, to equalthis.* He not only tells the patient Com- 
wn 
* Cobbett may now find something equal, aye, and superior 
fo this, in his own defence against the publication of the 
proceedings on Capt. Powell’s court-martial, in the statement 
which he wrote in Roger O’Connor’s name, and in bis rem 
cent ridiculous speech in the court of King’s Bench. 
VOL, Vif. I 
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mons that he has been a very “‘ daborious” man, that he 
has passed a “ life of indusiry,” and that he has saved up 
all his earnings like a good husband, and put them in the 
funds ; but he expresses his tender regard for several 
other persons, and his sincere desire to administer totheir 
comforts, and he moreover tells them that he has given 
being to some of those persons. Had I been one of the 
members present, I most assuredly would have asked 
him, how his lady did, how many children he had, whe- 
ther they were girls or boys, and whether the dear family 
stood in need of reform?  p. 35. 


Cobbett’s concluding Remark upon Erskine’s Speech for 
Reform in 1797. | 
Upon the whole this is certainly the sédliest speech 
that ever I read; and I think it fully verifies what has 
been a thousand times asserted respecting the shallowness 


of the speaker. He is a mere thing of words, his eloquence 
ts like the chatter of the pye. Porcupine’s (Cobédett’s) 
Works, vol..7, page 39. 


PLOL PLP OL OPEL EL OLOLE? 


HINTS TO FREQUENTERS OF WATERING 
PLACES. 


Ar this genial season of the year, when nature puts on 
her liveliest bloom, and by her example calls on our 
wives and daughters to endeavour to regain that rosy tint 
whose place had been usurped during the winter by the 
deepej; huesof her hand-maid, art; now when all our 
West Indiamen are Just gone out, and the consequent 
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interregnum of calipash and callipee, until their autum- 
nal return, obliges the all-devouring citizen to subsist 
on venison, or to repair to the sea-side to regale himself 
with turbot and sole, and witha smellof that element 
which will soon bear all his delights on its bosom; now 
thatthe breaking up of winter card parties renders our 
blooming dowagers like fish out of water, and prompts 
them like spaniels to dabble in it; now that Houndsditch 
and Barbican yield up theirliving to this general sum- 
mer resurrection, and that city fops, like the ephemera 
sport on the surface of the water for a day; now that the 
shop and old acquaintances are forgotten; now that 
* peers meet cits and jostle in the dark ;” now that,—in 
short, now that all the fashionable and. unfashionable 
world, have no time to listen to advice, their old friend, 
Crop the Conjuror, offers a few useful hints for their pe- 
rusal, As the ladies are, without doubt, the great pro- 
moters of pleasure, propriety as well as gallantry prompt 
me to address them :’tis they who must form the crowd 
on the Steyne, midst political, military, and civil bucks, 
whilst the honest old buck is busily engaged in his count- 
ing-house at home, endeavouring to raise the surplus to 
enable theflying squadrons to keep the field; unless there 
should happen to be a handsome maiden left in charge 
of the house, when madam may think it prudent to take 
deary with her, in orderto keep him out of the way of the 
coaches! Before, however, I instruct my fair readers how 
to behave at Brightonor Margate, itmay be necessary 
to enable them ¢o get there, as that operation is sometimes 
the most difficult part of the job. These are hard times, 
and of this kind as there are few exports from the port, 
of London, with the exception of those sent out by the 
hoys, it is possible that a suspicious benedict may not 
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to risk his } of goods in a crowded market, 
) ties, which at this season of the 


vear are liable to damaze, may require rather too high 


marine insurance, if there is any doubt of the soundness 
of the bottom. Your task, therefore, in procuring a h- 
cense for the shipment of inflammable articles, may re- 
quire more than one silting of council, before you can 
expect an order for export, oreven be permitted to shiit 
your stock from your warehouses by land carriage.--- 
We will suppose, however, that the embargo 1s taken 
off, that bond is taken against contraband dealings, 
and, though “ lovy” and ‘* deary” may have been beéii- 
gerent during the winter, it has been guaranteed that 
* deary” shall not be put upon the list of neutrals. The 
important day of transportation then arrives, and whilst 
Benedict is gone to levy contributions on his banker, you 
prepare to embark your own heavy artillery, and your 
light troops, pressing fancy and fashion into your service, 
whilst yourold and new attendants, economy and profu- 
sion, are alternately predominant, like. buckets in a well. 
\t the moment of embarkation a general muster takes 
, and you prepare with Miss Jenny, Miss Kitty, 
aster Billy, and the lap-deg, the basket of hams and 
cordials, and the honest man, to enter on your voyage of 
discovery in the accommodating hoy, filled like Noah’s 
arks or Polito’s museum, with all manner of strange 
beasts. A strong tide anda favouring gale, . soon 
walt you to Margate’s gay pier, midst all the buz 
and bustle of a fashionable morning; here you land in 
the face of all Margate, and of half London, scarcely able 
to find your way through trunks, baskets, and band- 
boxes, Jews, Gentiles, and /vose fish. Your trial now be- 
gins, and God send you a good deliverance! But your 
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land voyage to Brighton is a work evenof greater dan- 
ger and difficulty than all your hazards of storms and 
enemies’ cruizers, notwithstanding the abundant supply 


of * accommodation coaches,” which, however, seem more 
calculated for the accormmodation of the proprietors than 
of the passengers ; for, what with Christians within, and 


, 


Jews without, band-boxes and fish-baskets, your light 
coach is more heavily loaded than even the old’ stage coach 
which in days of yore conveyed the sons and daughters 
of Thespis from Bladud’s gay boards to paint the man- 
ners as they rose, to Bristol’s sombre citizens. These 
accommodations, together with the episodes of stowing your 
favorite bonnet inside the coach, and looking after your 
favourite lap-dog without, may serve to amuse yourself 
and annoy your companions, during this arduous jour- 
ney. At length, after all these various perils by land or 
water, you are qualified to become amphibious, and you 
and your daughters may take to the briny elements like 
so many spaniels, with such fervor of enthusiasm that a 
stranger might suppose the visitants to those suramer re- 
sorts to be mahometans, who had lost their cast, and were 
thus obliged to perform the necessary ablutions before 
their readmission to the society of the faithful; or to be, 
at least, under the influence of canine madness, 
Having exhibited your fair person in puris naturalibus to 
the gazers on the beach, your next object is to exhibit 
your ass upon the Downs; and as you have been able to 
manage the good man so far as to bring him to Brighton, 
you need not fear, when there, to manage a Jerusalem po- 
ney. You must now recollect that you are mixing with 
the great world, and that Grosvenor squareand White- 
chapel are no longer antipodes to each other; on 
this account, as soon as you happen to be looked on 
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by some of the titled folk, you must no longer look 
at any old acquaintance, unless their uncle or father 
have been knighted in their mayoralty, thus enabling 
you to talk of Sir Jonathan or Sir Richard, as if these 
doughty knights had actually won their spurs in the 
tield of honour. 

Fortunately for you, the shackles of precedence, which 
rendered Bath such a bore, have here no existence, so that 
you may hobble down a country dance ina mob of peers, 
baronets, and citizens, and your daughters may have 
the supreme delight of standing above the lady Maries and 
the Lady Helens, and perhaps of dancing with a lord! 
Yet some of the delights of Bath are wanting: here are no 
breakfast parties, no gratuitous tea-drinkings ; but then, 
if at Margate, the delights of Dandelion, with hot rolls 
and butter in July, must be as exhilirating as your former 
rambles to Bagnigge Wells and White Conduit House. 


Blest as you are with a sufficient portion of the flesh, it is 
not extraordinary that you should be rather susceptible of 
the operations of the spirit; a process which sufficiently 
accounts for the great increase of methodist meeting 


houses at our fashionable watering places ; and, no doubt, 
tends to the great emoluments of other meeting houses, 
which have nearly increased in a similar proportion. As 
to these latter resorts, the road is easy, and either by the 
gaming table or by the chapel ; “‘ facilis descensus Averni !” 

I cannot take leave without addressing a word to the 
gentlemen; but of many of them, the stay is so short, that 
theylhave not time to practise their watering-place airs and 
graces, until their return to town; for how many are there 
who take the advantage of Saturday night’s mail, and by 
a judicious return to the shop, on Monday morning, con- 


trive to visit Brighton without sleeping there, and then! 
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« A\--a--a! last summer, when I was at Brighton!" &c.&c. 
But to those whose happier fate affords a longer stay, it 
dught to be matter of constant reflection, that a man 
might as well be on the wolds of Yorkshire as at a water- 
ing-place without being noticed; and here there is a se- 
condary kind of fame easily attainable, by which you may 
share in other’s honours without robbing them of their 
share of fame. For instance, though possessing neither 
barouche nor skill in driving, that ingenious youth, who 
by means of acream-coloured hat, an arm in a sling, be- 
came the double of poor Bob Allen, had his share of no- 
toriety, and perhaps a greater portion of happiness than 
his prototype; whilst the Barcleian imitator wadked 
amidst admiring crouds, though he had never paced 
one thousand yards over Newmarket Heath; nay, 
nay it is not improbable that a second edition of the 
green man might be brought out again with a tolerable 
chance of success! Should your brighter genius, however, 
impel you to feats of originality, nothing is easier than to 
assemble a crowd, and, though the fashionable folks may 
disdain to witness your eccentricities, you will never fail 
to attract the attention ofthe second-hand gentlemen, 
when their masters are at dinner, by a race in your stock- 
ings within the rails! Such is your easy road to fame--- 


probatum est---but the windis fair--the hoy casts off from 
the wharf---Adieu! D. I. . 





Yours, 

: Crop THE COnsUROR. 
June 15th. 

From on board the Spiritual Hoy, Billingsgate. 














THE NOTTINGHAMSHIRE PARSONS, 
OR, 


THE BANNS FORGOTTEN, 


DEAR SAT, 

As I was passing some time since early in the morn- 
ing through a village near Southwell, in Nottinghamshire 
—but stay; ought not I to commence with a dissertation 
to prove that there are things to laugh at in country as 
well es town? If I might hope to rival the laboured 
truistss of certain periodicai philosophers, I might at- 
tempt something of this kind: but as I have reason to 
think that you already know that two and two make four, 
{ shall leave all flourishes of this kind, and proceed to my 


story :—Wellthen, as I was passing, about eight o’clock 


in the morning, through a village near Southwell, in Not- 
tinghamshire, I perceived a rustic party, arrayed in ho- 
iulay attire, entering the ehurch-yard; I suspected a 
wedding, and mixing with some bye-standers, who had 
been drawn together on the occasion, I was much amused 
by contemplating the various expressions of joyful ex-. 
pectation, coyness, and archness, which were | de- 
picted on the countenances of the bridal groupe, as_ they 
waited in the chureh-porch the arrival of the parson, 
After a short time the clerk arrived, and never surely be- 
fore did the presence of parish clerk produce so sud- 
den aneffect: the few words he uttered were electrical. 
The bride coloured as red as scarlet, and I saw the tears 
ready to start in her eyes ; the bridegroom looked foolish ; 
the bridemaids tittered, and the bridemen began to con- 
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dole with the lovers. My curiosity was excited. “ What 
‘‘ isthe matter 2?” saidI; “* Oh, matter enough, I think,” 
said one of the party, ‘‘ Why, our parson forgot to pub- 
‘« lish the banns for the third time last Sunday, and now 
‘ he says they can’t be married to-day.” ‘* But I will 
‘‘ be married to-day though,” sobbed the bride, * I 
‘* know, or else | won’t be married at all, that’s what I 
‘* won't.” ‘ Oh, don’t ye say so now,” said the bride- 
groom, “’tis all along o’parson, you know: it be no 
‘* fault o’ mine. I be willing enow.” ‘ Don’t talk of 
willing,” answered the bride, “* but see what's to be 
done, Roger, for I won't be sarved so: I didn’t come 
here to be made a fool of, no I did'nt, nor I won't 
nother; 1 wonder parson an’t ashamed to serve a poor 
girl so; a body might die an old maid, for what he 
‘* cares,” added she, sobbing. I thought there was 
little reason to apprehend this in the present case at 
least, but feeling for the poor girl’s disappointment | 
suggested they might get a licence. ‘ So we may,” 
said the bride, recovering her spirits, “ and we will 
“too, and then the parson must do his work.” I 
“ think he ought to give ’em the. licence,” said a farmer 
who stood near me, ‘as ’twas all his own neglect.” * He 
‘ will see ’em hanged first,” said another; ** I know he 
‘ wants to goa hunting to day, and he won’t thank ’em 
‘‘ for stopping him.” “ What your clergyman is 4 
‘‘ sportsman?” said 1; “ Ay that is he,” replied the rus- 
tic, “* and a keen one he is too. He never stands for 
‘“‘ a hedge or gate, nora field of corn, but dashes over 
‘* dogs and all; that is, as long as they be’nt his own 
‘* grounds, because he likes to keep his own hedges and 
** fields in nice order, you see, I neversees him and the 
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three and twenty other parsons and their dog-whipper.” 
Three and twenty other parsons,” exclaimed I, 
what have you four and twenty parsons here ?” 
Yes,’ replied he, and as I was saying I never see ’em all 
out, but I thinks of the old song of ‘ Four-and-twenty 
fiddlers all of a row.’ Our lawyer's clerk turned it into 
a song upon ’em, only I dont think it be quite right to 
laugh at our parson,you know, seeing that he be, more- 
over,a justice of peace: "cause that would be making 
came of law and gospel too, you know.” “ To be sure,” 


said I,“ this gives him a double claiin to your respect ; 
‘and [ suppose he is as good a magistrate as he isa clergy- 
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man.” ** Yes, much about,” said my rustic informer, 
onlyI don’t think he isa very good friend to the excise,” 
How so?” demanded I, “* why because he won’t allow 
a public house tn the parish to be open a minute after 
teno’clock, so that you know there ben’t much time 
for drinking after a man leaves off work. Then to be 
sure he makes up for it in his own drinking; fer he 
and his friends have got a whist club at the head imn, 
where they keeps it up till twelve o’clock, and then 
they mostlycomes home pretty groggy, and you may 
suppose it an’t alittle does that. And then, you know, 
that is as good as a sermon preached against drunken- 
ness, when we see how silly it makes them Jook, that 
knows most about it. Besides it teaches us to love 
our enemies, When we hear our parson tell of all the 
wickedness that has been brought about by drinking, 
and say that it is our greatest enemy, and yet aee how 
fond he be of it. I could tell you some funny things 
about un,” continued he,‘ but you see here he comes 
with the young couple to finish the job.” 

I entered with the bridal train into the church; the 
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ring was scarcely placed on the bride’s finger, when the 
mellow sound of the hunting horn floated on the air. I 
perceived its instunt effect: the parson hastened to the 
end of the ceremony, and the conclusion of the scene can- 
not be better described than in the words of the old song. 


One day he had a pair to wed, 
The fox came by in view, Sir, 
He drew his surplice o’er his head 
And bade the pair adieu, Sir ; 
They both did pray that he would stay 
For they were not half bound, Sir, 
He swore that night to bed they might, 
And Talliho the hounds, Sir. 


I now left the bridal party to enjoy the first day of the 
honey-moon, aud hastened to a public house in the vil- 
lage, to get some breakfast, where I was shewn into the 
parlour by the landlady of the house, whose loquacity 
gave me some hopes that [should hear more particulars 
of our PARISH PARSON. “ Lord, Sir,” cried she, 
‘ though we have but one parson in our parish, there 
“ be two-and-twenty and a dogwhipper (who is reckoned 
“one of the holy brotherhood, and receives a sa- 
. lary,) living in the neighbourhood.” I thought it 
strange that where tweuty-four parsons form the este- 
blishment of a cathedral, that a dog-whipper should make 
the four-and-twentieth; but she, poor woman, could give 
me no reason why it was so. However, I soon found 
the volubility of her tongue was ready to communicate 
more. ‘* Aye,” said she, “ did you hearall that Farmer 
“ Cueat-tytheand Farmer New-bacon talk of in this 
‘ very room, why you’d verily think our parson has 
“ turn’d Turk amongst us; for do you know, sir, 
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‘* that the farmers in our parish are monstrous generous 
“* and charitable; they gave away last winter, in very 
“ cold weather, FOUR WAGGQN LOAD of COALS 


ce 


to the paupers of the parish, and would you suppose it 


“* possible thatiwo of these despicable wretches sold their 


“ charitable lot, ata price under what it cost, to procure 
“ gin, &c. Yes, Sir, they made this dishonourable 
** barter ; and don’t you think such vagrants deserve to 
** be placed inthe stocks for imposing on the charity of 
*‘ our benevolent farmers ?” “ Yes, certainly,” I replied ; 
** they deserved a worse treatment.” ‘ Well then,” says 
she, with her voice elevated, her colour changing, 
and her fists clenched upon the table, “, You must 
‘** know that they were taken before our parson-magistrate, 
“« and were not even threatened with the stocks, nor pu- 
* nished at all; they came faughing back, and expect no 
‘“¢ doubt acharitable donation of coals next winter; but 
“ | trust they will be disappointed.—For my own part,” 
continued she, ‘ I'll not give my servant Mary a single 
* half-penny ofher waves until it is due; poor farmer 
* Busu-wig, who had been so foolish as to advance his 
* man Jack Ploughshare, at different times, nearly the 
* whol of his wages, and when Jack’s twelvemonth’s ser- 
** vice expired (by the bye, Jack formerly lived with a 
* lawyer,) hesummoned his master Bushy for the full 


“ amount of his salary, and our notable parson-magistrate 
“ ordered Jack to be paid THE WHOLF, without any 
“ SE'T-OFF.” i would willingly have heard’ more of 
this subject from the Jandiady, but I had finished my 
breakfast, and could stay no longer.—I made a memoran- 
dum of what I had seen and heard to be applied to your 
use the first opportunity ; [ avail myseif of the present, 


and remain 
Dear Sat. yours, &c. 
A NorrinGHaMSHIRE GLFANER 
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THE AQUATIC PREACHER. 
OR 


OPENING THE E, L. WATER WORKS. 


MR. SATIRIST, 

THERE are some people, not generally addicted to the 
vice of guibbling, who maintain, that, to be moved: to 
laughler, whether at hearing, or reading a. sermon— 
however ridicudous the REVEREND orator’s manner, or 
matter, may be—is a cryinG sen! Much then ‘has the 
wight who now addresses you to answerfor! and to ag- 
gravate my Offence, (sinner that I am!) the ‘sermon,’ 
that excited the risible passion, has been sgr10USLY¥ eX 
toiled as the finest piece of pulpit-eloguence 1 Such pathos! 
and, what that wseacre, mister Ongsimus, would,call 
such ‘* pictorial’ ‘ouches!!! Yet the author is so; very, 
very modest as to take no merit to himself! With a gene 
rosity beyond all precedent, the merit he bestows on his 


Most potent, grave, and reverend hearers— 
(My very noble, and approvw’d good patrons $) 


Hear and perpend.—“* The audience brought their feel- 
ingstochurch withthem.’* Quis talia degende temperet 
arisu! A pretty portable commodity! Only think, Mr. 
Satirist--to bring their feelings to churchia .donour of the 
occasion! How very considerate! The preacher had, im 
consequence, nodifliculty in “ raising the waters,” as 
honest Launcelot terms it--or, to speak more poetically, 
in “ opening” the s/wcesof theeye!! for the propnietors 


* Advertisement of the said * printed’? and “ published” 
sermon. 
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(worshipful squires, and one proprietor ‘actually be- 
knighted!) “ brought their feelings to church with them’- 
q. d. wrapt up in cambric, and so (snug) for the pocket! 
(Cedite ye Grub-street scriptores ! Gentlemen of Grub- 
street hide your diminished puffs! Not one of your frater- 
hity in all your dongs, in the theatrical journals, ever 
did like this—/0 wif, coveNT-GArnveN. Last night, that 
child of nature, Mrs. Siddons enacted Isabella. The audi- 
ence brought their feelings with them! This is pitiful! "Tis 
wondrous pitiful! ‘l’o return, however, tothe aquatic prea- 
cher.) In his ** advertisement,” he “ fears that he shall 
sink VASTLY in the opinion” of the water-doctors. “ Pink 
vastLy!” This is monstrous! If, indeed, a certain GREAT 
PERsON-age lately deceased, | mean the astonishing Mr. 
Lambert, a man of great weiGHT in the public scale, had 
upon any trying occasion, hinted his “ fears” of “ sinking 
vasTLy, I would have said that he had the true spirit, 
as well as flesh, of the jovial knight of yore, Sir John Fal- 
staff. But the aquatic preacher must have been aware 
that the proprietors (all, all honourable men,) would in 
consequence of his ‘* stnk1nG” concern hold his head 
above water ever after!! How could they do too much - 
for the man who could laud them at such an unconsci- 
onable rate as follows. 
“ The truth without any garnishment I speak when I 
“ say that the general feelings of the bulk ofthe people 1s 
“with the proprietors of the E. L. Water-works.” With- 
out GARNISHMENT! vide Glasse’s “ Art of Cookery,” 
(every body knows Mrs. G, was a woman of taste,) Svo, 
ixth ed. 1765, under the head of Garnish. 
Without grammar as well as ‘ garnishment,’ the ‘ gene- 
ral feelings of the bulk of the peopte is’ &c. Poor Priscian! 
By your leave, Mr. Satirist, I will now present you 
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with such a specimen of the super-fine in composition, a 
[ will venture to say even you in the whole course of your 
critical experience never saw the like. Scene. “ The 
“ narrow alley, or closely confined court.” [I beg you 
and your readers to be serious, if you can. Though the 
subject be confessedly “ narrow” and “ confined,” yet 
how “ vastiy’”’ does the preacher amplify. ] 
« Every breath you inhale is fraught with danger, and 
the air charged with putrescence would soon be sublimated, by 
animul heat, to such a degree of vaporous contagion as no 
antiseptic could resist. But SUDDENLY the sound of running 
water is heard! (Now for it, “* opening the water-works.”’) 
A HUNDRED vessels receive it, (‘ Vessels,” to wit, pans, 
pails, pipkins, pots, &c. &c. &e.) Liberally thrown upon 
the floors, it srreamsdown the stairs, all sorts of IMPLE- 
MENTS, (qu. implements ?) are put in motion! the seeds of 
infection are washed away! the air is purified!! the 
drooping revive!!! and the sick recover!!! " 
Ocelum, & terra, & aqua! But I feel my fit coming 
on me again. (By the bye, too much laughing may be of 
serious consequence.) So conclude, 
Yours, Mr. Satirist, 
April 18th. DeMOCRITUS. 


Nee eens BAA 


THE PATRIOTIC LINEN-DRAPER 





Wehave heard that the generous and humane Mr. 
Waithman, who subscribes so liberally to the establish- 
ment of democratic newspapers, and to the begging boxes 
of distressed patriots, is alike remarkable for his genero- 
sity and for his filial affection, Our correspondent refers 
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52 Epigram, &c. 


us for proofs of his being blessed by Providence with arn | 
extraordinary share of the latter virtue, to the neigh- 
bourhood of Wrexham in Denbighshire, where, as he in- 
forms us, the patriot’s mother a short time back resided 
(and where, as he believes, she still doth reside), subsist- 
ing entirety wpon the bounty of the 
PARISH!!! Weshali, as we have some friends in the 
neighbourhood of Wrexham, very soon be enabled to pre- 
sent our readers with further particulars. 
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CORNUCOPIANA. 
Tpigram on a late Discovery. 


The Gods to please and to torment thee, 
Gave thee a rich wife, neighbour Th-rn 

With her thou hast the Horn of Plenty, 
Alas! and plenty of the Horn. 


~ 


THE MAN IN THE MOON, 











REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
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FIAT JUSTITIA ! 
ee 


The Rival Princes. By Mary Ann Clarke. Chapple, 
Pall Mall. 


We intended to have devoted a considerable part 
of our present number to an examination of this curious 
production, but we find it, on perusal, to contain very 
little information, which we have not already given to 
the public——Mrs. Clarke’s intentions appear to be three- 
fold—first, to raise money---secondly, to degrade War- 
dle and his brother conspirators in the estimation of the 
public; and, thirdly, to render the duke of Kent an object 
of universal contempt and indignation. ‘ 

That her avarice willbe, in some degree, gratified by 
the extensive sale of her work is extremely probable, but 
her attempt to sink Wardle and his gang is as absurd as it 
would be to tie a millstone round the putrid throats of a 
litter of puppies that were smothered many months be- 
fore in a cess-pool of corruption and filth: and we re- 

joice to find, that she has not been able to bring for 
ward a shadow of proof tending to implicate the Duke of 
Kent in the late atrocious conspiracy against his illustri- 
ous brother. 

We have never been, and never will be the parasites of 
princes. We wish the royal family to be universally 
respected, and, whenever we thought any of its illustrious 
VOL. VII. L 
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branches were, either through inadvertency or any other 
cause, likely to suffer in the public opinion,we have never 
failed to offer that respectful advice which, as loyal sub- 
jects andfree-born Englishmen,we felt ourselves authoriz- 
ed to give. Thus, long ere the impostor Wardle began his 
career of splendid villainy, we warned his royal highness 
the duke of Kent, of the intrigues and treachery of his 
atrocious secretary ; we told him that the wretch was 
connected with a gang of the most notorious scoundrels 
without the walls of Newgate ; we told him that he held 
daily communication with Finnerty, Hague, and M‘Cal- 
lum : that with them, he was plotting the disgrace of his 
royal brother; that he furnished them with documents 
which could only have been obtained from a confidential 
secretary, and we besought him, as he valued his own re- 
putation and the welfare of his country, to dismiss Dodd 
from his service, or to insist upon his ceasing to associate 
with such abandoned miscreants. 

Our advice, alas! was not attended to, probably it never 
met the eye of the illustrious individual for whose benefit 
it was intended. 

We must now express our regret that the same illus- 
trious personage should have been so ill-advised as: to 
publish the queries which he,last year,put to Major Dodd, - 
and the answers of that dishonourable man. | 

What could be his royal jhighness’s motives for this? 
Did his royal character stand in need of a public justifi- 
cation ? No!---and if it had, was not the evidence of such 
a man as Dodd, rather calculated to damn than to ex- 
culpate. : 

Dodd had already sworn that his royal master knew 
nothing of his nefarious connection with Mrs. Clarke : 
Why then was it necessary to bring forward his previous 
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simple assertions to the same effect, particularly when 
among those assertions appeared a most notorious false- 
hood, namely, that he had never given Mrs. Clarke to un- 
derstand that his royal highness approved of their pro- 
ceedings against the duke of York? Happily for his 
royal highness, his eaculpation from the foul charge of 
being an abettor of the conspiracy against his illustrious 
brother, rests upon a firmer basis than the testimony of 
Dodd. Had Mrs. Clarke possessed one tittle of proof 
tending to criminate him, there is not the smallest doubt 
but that her malignant soul would have produced it ; but 
all her accusations and insinuations are grounded upon 
the assertions of Dodd and Wardle, who, as she has in- 
controvertibly proved, prostituted his royal name to in- 
duce her to assist them in their diabolical conspiracy. 
They knew that she was aware of their own inability to 
pay the price of her perjuries, for it appears, by her letter 
from Donovan, that it was expected she would be exa- 
mined before the House of Commons upon oath, and 
therefore it was absolutely necessary to delude her into a 
belief that they were merely the agents of a more pow- 
erful and more affluent principal. ; 

We know Mrs. Clarke’s account of the progress and 
developement of the conspiracy to be perfectly correct, be- 
cause we have seen documents which corroborate her 
statements. Mister Cobbett, after writing a vast deal of 
nonsense about himself in his last Register, says, “* The 
“* stories about a mistress kept by Mr. Wardle, and ano- 
‘* ther visited by Major Dodd, are, I am satisfied, wholly 
** groundless.” Page 333, Pol. Reg. June 23. 

Now we are satisfied that the story about Colonel War- 
dle’s keeping a mistress is perfectly true, and we are also 
satisfied that Mister Cobbett knows tt to be true, and we 
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have even heard that Mister Cobbest has dined with the 
said mistress at No. 10, Alsop’s-buildings, New Road. 
We are likewise satisfied that colonel Wardle has reputed 
children by this mistress ; that he allowed her five hundred 
pounds per annum; that she not long ago was cheated out 
of a quarter's salary at cards by a lady of a similar de- 
scription, whe resides in Gloucester-place ; that, in con+ 
sequence, the colonel was mighty angry, and that there 
has been a coolness between him and his said mistress 
ever since. We do not think it quite fair to interfere 
witha man’s private arrangements of this description, 
and had colonel Wardle shewn a little more charity for 
the failings of the duke of York, we should never have 
alludedte his connection. with Mrs. BROWN, alias Miss 
DAVIS. 

In page 25 of vol.ii. Mrs.Clarke states and states truly that 
notwithstanding Wardle denied solemnly in the House 
of Commons all knowledge of Peter Finnerty, he and that 
miscreant had been upon the most intimate terms for 
many months. This we knew before from a lady who 
had met Finnerty at Wardle’s house. 

Lord Folkestoneis introducedby the frail authoress with 
great pomp, as a mighty honorable, honest man—We 
know his lordship some months ago rurchased her good 


opinion, and pity it is that he should, by his rash letter to 


Wardle, before he read her book, have so fatally excited 


“her indignation since, when he might have employed his 


time so much more wholesomely and amusingly dy “ eat- 
ing strawberries.*” Now, if we are to give credit to Mrs. 
Clarke’s account of his lordship’s early suspicion of the 
plot,and his expressions of sorrow at having supported 
Wardle, we do not think there was any thing very honest 
er very honorable in his subsequent conduct; for in his 


* See his Lordship’s letter to Mrs. Clarke, page 114. 
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speech in the House of Commons, on the great question 
respecting the duke of York, if we recollect right, his 
lordship talked a great deal about the integrity, &c. of his 
honorable friend colonel W. ; 

However people may have differed on the subject of 
Lord Folkestone’s conduct,there can be butone opinion of 
his honor and honesty, now he has published his explanatory 
epistle to Wardle. This curious document must. be 
registered in the Satirist. 
, © Dear Warptr, Cowes, June 10th, 1810. 

‘¢T have just seen by the papers that Mrs, Clarke has at last 
published her book, and therein a letter addressed to her by me 
in June last. I have not seen the work itself, 1 therefore do 
not know what use she makes of the letter ; but it cannot fail 
to occur to you, that the opinions therein expressed were 
founded SOLELY on the representations SHE gave me. The 
leiter is evidence of my feolings at the. time, but upon the 
subject of those feelings we have already come to an 
understanding. I should therefore not have troubled you now 
with this observation had I not found that Major Dodd’s name 
is mentioned in that letter,which I was not aware of,and think it 
due to him to state, and I beg you to state to him from me, that 
as those opinions were formed and expressed when I was satisfied 
of the truth of the representations made to me, so now, that I 
have no lenger reason to maintain them, I can have no objection 
to disavowing, as I would have done befere, had I recollected 
having so written. 

‘¢ The same remark applies equally to the * Royal Brother.’ 
I will not disguise to you the extreme pain which I always feel 
when I see my name in the papers, and my opinions and con. 
duct made the matter of public discussion ; but I thiakI am 
bound to give you full authority to make what use you or 


Major Dodd may think proper of this letter. 
I remain, dear Wardle, 


Your obedient, humble Servant, 
To G. L, Wardle, Esq. ‘© FOLKESTONE.” 
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Here his lordship declares that his opinions (as ex- 
pressed in his letter to Mrs. Clarke,) of Wardle and 
Dodd's “ dase” and *‘ dirty” conduct, were founded solely 
on her evidence. In page 66 of the work before us, how- 
ever, it appears that Sir Richard Philips confidentially 
communicated something to his lordship which might 
and did create some suspicions of the “ baseness’’ and “ dir- 
tyness” of these conspirators, andwe should he glad toknow 
how his lordship, since he implicitly believed the mere as- 
sertions of Mary Ann Clarke, and formed his opinions of 
Dodd and Wardle’s “ baseness’” and “ dirtyness” thereon, 
came to alter these opinions after she had verified those 
assertions upon oath ; after her testimony had been con- 
firmed by the oaths of Daniel Wright, Francis Wrights 
and Mr. Stokes; and aftertwo juries had,by their verdicts, 
virtually declared them to be the ‘ base’ and ‘ dirty’ cha- 
racters which his lordship, from her semple representation, 
believed them to be? 

It appears that the noble lord had not previously 
** come to an understanding” with Major Dodd—No, No; 
he did not discover that his feelings and opinions on the 
subject of the honorable secretary’s conduct were changed, 
till long after that ‘ anocent martyr’ had been scouted and 
sent to Coventry by his brother officers. —His Lordship was 
not cenvinced of the unjustaess of his prejudices against the 
Major, until the latter proved himsel/, in the court of king’s 
bench, to be either a most despicable ]-—r or a most 
_ base and atrocious s—-l; and we will venture to as- 

sert, that his Lordship’s feelings and opinions never would 
have been altered, had not the publication of his letter to 
Mrs, Clarke caused him to dread the consequences of the 
Major's wrath. Now the noble lord’s apprehensions on. 
this head were very groundless: for it is a maxim among 
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gentlemen, never to fight with those who have been declar, 
edunworthy of that title by their associates ; and though 
his lordship may, by associating so much with the deserter 
of Botley, feel himself reduced to a level with persons of 
the latter description, Ais noble birth will always entitle him 
to be considered (at least nominally) as a gentleman. 

In his letter to Mrs. Clarke, page 114 of the work be- 
fore us, lord Folkestone though then convineed of the 
‘ baseness’ and ‘ dirtyness’ of Dodd’s and Wardle’s conduct, 
shews no kind of remorse for having assisted them in their 
‘ base’ and‘ dirty’ schemes; he, on the contrary, appears 
only to lament that their villainy should be exposed.—He 
says 

* There will he HELL TO;PAY if the matter(Wright’s casey 
comes on for trial, The whole affuir must out, and Dodd and 
Wardle will be exposed. I LAMENT that they do not foresee 
this, or that they cid not foresee this and prevent the eclat.” 


His lordship, however, malignantly consoles himself 
with the idea that‘*‘ it will do no good to the royal family 
in general.” 

In another part of his letter he gives the following ad- 
ditional proofof his enmity to his sovereign’s family : 


‘6 T should not wonder if the duke was to be reinstated. If 
that should be, Ll HOPE you will be prepared to give them 
some new instances and proofs of your power and the duke’s 
subserviency.” Page 116, vol. ii. ; 


Can any thing be more demonstrative of base and cow- 
ardly malignity than this passage ?>—He daments,in a for- 
mer part of his letter,that one infamous conspiracy should 
have been detected; and here expresses his hope that 
one ofthe same conspirators will endeavour to fabricate 
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another.— Will lord Folkestone, after having given so 
many proofs, under his own hand, of his baseness, malig- 
nity, and cowardice, have the effrontery to encounter the 
contemptuous gaze of honour and honesty in the pubic 
streets ? or wil! he not rather become, in reality, what he 
figuratively expresses himself, in his letter to Mrs. Clarke, 
to have been in June 1809, ** a solitary -hermit,”” and en- 
deavour to conceal his blushing cheeks in the’ woods 
of Coleshill ? 

We wish Mrs. Clarke had shewn less of | brutal 
malignity and pertinacious resentment in the pages be- 
fore us ; her contemptible attempt to ridicule Mr. Cro- 
ker, by publishing the shop-bill of a hair-dresser of the 
game name, at once evinces bad taste and a bad heart. 

Her only cause of enmity against this gentleman was — 
his praise-worthy endeavours, during the investigation 
of the duke of York’s conduct, to prove her, what she 
now confesses herself to have been, a suborned false wit- 


ness ! 


A Letter tothe Roman Catholics of Dublin. By Thomas 
Moore, Esq. 1810. 


Corruption and Intolerance : two Poems with Notes. Ad- 
dressed to an Englishman, by an Irishman. 1809. 


There is an obliquity in opposition which often leads 
into error, and oftener into contradiction; particularly 
when party spirit, Or party connection, prompta dashing 
writer to vindicate both sides ofa question. The glaring 
inconsistency of a change in politics, though not in abso- 
lute practice, was perhaps never more strongly exhibited 
than in the two works now before us, published with an in- 
terval of only twelve months, and known to be both by 
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the same author. Inour monthly lucubrations we have 
yenerally given a few specimens of Comparative Criticism 
by different reviewers of the same work, but it was reserv- 
ed until the present number, for us to give a specimen of 
comparative opinions m acriticism on two works from the 
same pen; a difference, however, which may, by the 
whigs of the new school, be considered not only as_per- 
fectly in character, but as completely justified, inasmuch 
as though the last opinion is in sober prose, the first was 
in that style in which, from time immemorial, fiction 
has always been allowable. 

When aman wishes to chuse the "vantage ground 
in argument, his easiest method is to consider his adver - 
sary as having adopted sentiments decidedly unpopular 
and easily overturned. He need only catch at every exe 
pression capable of being applied to his purpose; with 
these materials, careless of a foundation, he may, like the 
Laputan architects, begin to build his edifice downwards ; 
and when thus airily erected, lée may in a Quixotic mood 
suppose his windmill to be a giant, and whilst defended 
himself by what he mistakes for the armour of liberalfty, 
may attack his own fragile edifice with the rusty spear 
of obloquy and the shaft of ridicule. ‘This child’s play 
may please though it does not convince; but as jugglers 
deceive by one trick whilst shewing off another, or as 
the disciples of the all-searching Bill Soames throw people 
off their guard by crying “* take care of your pockets,” so 
may he amuse the spectators by playing off the cups and 
balls of popular prejudice and passion, whilst preparing his 
cards for the next politzcal change of suits. 

When unqualified emancipation was the text of the op- 
position leaders on the catholic question, it became the 
fashion to represent the anxiety for the protection and 
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preservation of our establishments in church and state, 
as the effusion of bigotry and the creed of intoleranee. A 
disposition to resist both the open infringements, and the 
insidious attacks of sweeping emancipation, was considered 
as a declaration of war against liberty of conscience ; and 
even the venerable and revered head of that church and 
state was held up to public and legislative animadversion 
for astrict regard to the sanctity of an oath, and for a 
jealous care to preserve the protestant ascendancy, with- 
out which all our political and religious rights must have 
been yielded, unprotected, to the liberality of those who 
in former times had not exercised ¢heir powers with any 
regard either to moderation or liberty of conscience. To 
any impartial man who will coolly investigate the various 
parliamentary proceedings on the Catholic question for 
the last six years in particular, it must appear evident that 
the principle of the present ministry both when im and out 
of power, was simply this, “* we have given to the Catho- 
“* lics all which we think at present can be ‘given with 
safety to our own establishments, when more can be giv. 
en withdue security, we shall-not object to it,but at pre- 
sent they have no right to complain of the few remaining 
restrictions, restrictions which form the very vital prin- 

ciple of a protestant succession and_ establishment, 
«‘ whilst they have not as yet availed themselves of the 
‘© good which might have resulted from what is alneady 
‘“‘ granted.” Such was the sum aud substance of protes- 
tant objections, and such objections were represented as 
intolerant, restrictive, and persecuting, in the speeches 
as well as in the writings of the opposite party, who 
roundly asserted that having given so much we ought to 
give all, and that any thing short of unqualified emanci- 
pation was unworthy of acceptance, and was dictated 
‘like by bigotry and a spirit of persecution! All this 
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clamour, however, would have been nothing without a 
watchword ; of course the party endeavoured to cram“ No 
Popery” into the mouths of their opponents, but with- 
out effect, for it isa truth uncontrovertible that this “ hel- 
lish.cry,” as it was designated, was no where to be dither 
heard or seen, except in the speeches and writings of the 
opposition themselves? It is needless to recapitulate all 
theclamour respecting the demand ana refusal ofa pledge, 
but the change of ministry set all the wits and witlings, 
of opposition at work to vindicate themselves, and “ Cor- 
ruption and Intolerance” made their appearance in the 
world, though certainly by some strange national blunder, 


not very compli mentary to those they were intended to de- 
fend. | 


‘¢ Not bolder truths of sacred freedom hung 

From Sidsey’s pen or burn’d on Fox’s tongue, 
‘Than upstart whigs produce each market night, 
While yet their conscience as their purse is light: 
While debts at home excite their care for those 
Which, dire to tell, their much low’d country owes, 
And Joud and upright, till their price be known, 
They thwart the king’s supplies to raise their own ; 
But bees in flowers alighting, cease their hum 

So, settling upon places, whigs grow dumb!” 


When, after repeated attempts to prove restriction to 
mean intolerance, a vacancy took place at alma mater, it 
was only considered as an extraordinary stretch of broad- 
bottomed presumption, that the advocate for unqualified 
Catholic emancipation, that the man who had declared 
himself an enemy to ail restrictive laws, should yet have 
the hardihood to offer himself to that university which 
had always stood forward as the avowed champion of old 
mother Church ; but it soon became eyident that even he 
had a probability of success, and it was shrewdly sus- 

d that a letter read in a privateconclave of his friends 
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actually contained that pledge aud recantation which he 
had refused to his sovereign. All the world knows, of 
course, that this was denied, yet no sooner had success 
dignified him withthe robe of oflice,than the famousletter, 
that Palinode, which has astonished both Protestants and 
Catholics, made its appearance, to which, like Baal, the 
party felldown and worshipped. The rapid wheel tothe 
right-about of the whole squad, clearly proved that they 
had been previously drilled, yet they did not look the less. 
ridiculous in their attempts to dress by the right on their 
old ground; their whole brigade of light troops were sent 
however to skirmish in front, in hopes to cover them 
whilst in disorder, amongst whom the light-winged,light- 
headed Anacreon, was not the least conspicuous. In his 
* Letter,” then, we seethe Veto again brought forward 
both asa sine qua non, andas a panacea, though one side 
has already declared it inadmissible, and the other inef- 
ficacious! These reforming oppositionists, however, 
seem determined to read only in their own book, to see 
only through their own glass, and to anathematize all 
those, whether friend or foe, who will dare to form an 
opinion for themselves. After some allusions to the 
conduct of Dr. Milner, our author proceeds, 


‘¢ I am not aware that [ have assumed too much in the 
‘© dispositions which I here attribute to your prelates through. 
6 out the entire discussion of the Veto ; and yet this is the 
‘¢ measure,thus virtually approved by th: m, thus formally cor. 
‘6 ceded at first, and at last rather reserved than retracted, 
“ which the wrong-headed politicians amongst you,in contempt 
‘* of their spiritual guides have branded as impious, deadly, and 
‘¢ apostatical : this is the condition of your liberties, for his lu. 
© minous enforcement of which, Lord Grenville is now grossty 
‘¢ and ungratefully calumniated, as a sophisticator of gour 


,¢ eause, and a conspira/or against your religion!” 
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Isitso then? is Lord Grenville by his long list of secu- 
rities and preventatives to be understood then as meaning 
no more than the Veto ! Doctors will differ! but we sus* 
pect that there are more wrong-headed politicians amongst 
us,than Thomas Moore, esq. alluded to in the above quota- 
tion. His lordship, however, by his letter has reduced him- 
self, his associates,and defenders, to a most curious dilem- 
ma, for he and they have.notonly to prove their consisten- 
cy,but also to prove that thetenets of their adversaries, which 
they have now adopted in quality, though, perhaps, not ex- 
actly in quantity, are and have been bona fide their own 
property, and that their adversaries have held and do now 
hold those opinionswhich they have laid down, for on 
no other plausible principle can they otherwise continue 
in opposition !. 

As a specimen of the consistency of our English Ana- 
creon, we shall now give some of these contrasted para- 
graphs taken at random from the work ; 


Letter, 1810, p. 36. 
‘¢ The Protestants fear to 


entrust their constitution to 


Intolerance, 1808, note, p. 40. 

“* When Englishman, there” 
fore, say that popery is the re 
ligion of slavery, they should 
not only recollect that their 
boasted constitution is the work 
and hequest of popish ances- 
tors; they should uot only re- 


you as long as you continue 
of the 
Pope; and your reason for 


under the influence 


céntinuing under the influence 
of the Pope, is that you fear to 





entrust your church tothe Pro. 
testants, 
I trust,in the preceding pages, 
that their alarm is natura], just, 


Now,l have shown, 


and well founded ; while yours 


is unmeaning, groundless, and 
ungenerous. It cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted by which of you 
ghe point ovght to be conced. 
ed." 








member the laws of Edward 
1iI. “* under whom (says Bo- 
lingbroke) the constitution of 
our Parliaments, and the whole 
form of our government, be. 
came reduced into better 


form ;” but they should know 
that even the errors of popery 
have leaned to the cause of li- 


berty, and that papists, how- 
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Intolerance, 1808, note, p. 40. 


ever mistaken their motives 
may have been, were the first 
promnigators of the doctrines 
which led to the rvolution. -— 
But, in truth, the political 
principles of the Roman Catho- 
lics have generally been made 
to suit the convenience of their 
oppressors, and they have been 
represented alternately as slav- 
ish or refractory, according as 


a pretext for tormenting them 
was wanting.” 


Lest these specimens should not be sufficient for the 
elucidation of the case in point, we shall subjoin two 


others, 
Letter, 1810, page 11. 


¢ But surely it is worse 
than absurdity to expect, that 
the precautions and prejudices 
adopted upon both sides, dur- 
ing that dark season of mutual 
ill-will should now be surren- 
dered by ene of the parties, 
while they are cautiously kept 
in full force by the other, and 
that protestants should throw 
away the last fragment ofthepe- 
nalsword, while thePapal stilet- 
tois stillin the hands of the 
Catholirs: itis folly to ex- 
pect, and insult to ask it !—In 
short, it shows an ignorance of 


Corruption, 1809, note;p. 21. 


‘< If his former wife were a 
papist, or had any tendency 
that way, I would advise my 
fair sovereign, whenever he be- 
gins to argue with her unpleas 
santly, to shout out, * no Po- 
pery, no Popery !” as loud as 
she can into his ears, and it is 
astonishing what an effectit will 
have in disconcerting all his ar- 
guments. This method wag 
tried Jately by an old woman 
at Northampton, and with 
much success,—Serious/y, this 
convenient bug-bear of ‘Opes 
ry is by no means the least 














Letier, 1819, page 11. 


the commonest feelings of hu. 
man nature, to suppose that 
the present possessors of the 
state would willingly admit you 
to a share upon such very un- 
equalterms, or that as long as 
you cling close to the court of 
Rome, you cam be cordially 
embraced by the British con- 
stitution.’ 
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Corruption, 1809, note,p. 21. 


among the numberless auxilia- 
ries which the revolution has 
marshalled on the side of the 
throne, The revolution, how- 
ever, by removing this object 
of jealousy, has produced a re- 
liance on the orthodoxy of the 
throne, aod the cry of ** No 
Popery” having by this means 
lost Us power of alarming she 
people against the encroach. 
ments of the crown, has ever 
Sitice served the very different 
purpose of strengthening the 
crown against theclaims and 
struggles of the people.—We 
have scen tuo, very lately, how 
the same scarecrow, alarm, has 
enabled the throne to select its 
ministers from mea, whose sere 
vility is their only claim to ele- 
vation, and who are pledged (if 
such an alternative could arise) 
to take part with the scruples 
of the king againstthe ealeuiee 
of the empire.” 


Notwithstanding this philippic against “‘ pledges” in 
1809, Mr.M. has not one word to say about the pledge given 
at Oxford in 1810 ; we shall revive that subject, however, 
to introduce the following quotation from his letter, which 
we hope will serve as an answer to all the speeches that 
either have been, or ever will be made in favor of total 


and unqualified emancipation, 
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“ Ifthis influence be baneful (viz. the pope’s) under mo- 
‘* narchsof your own religion, it must work with tenfold 
“* virulence, where the. government is of an opposite 
¢ faith ; and where, to the restless spirit of intrigue, the 
“* strong ascendancy over conscience, and the alienating 
‘* claims ofa spiritual allegiance, which render it so for- 
“ midable in the former case, are added the diver- 
** sity of interests, the warmth of antiheretical zeal, and 
the ambition of proselytism, which must invariably ac- 
* tuate it inthe latter.” The spirit of this quotation is 
ratherdifferent from the note in page 45 of Intolerance, 
where he says, “ the example of toleration, which Buo- 
** naparte has given, will produce, I fear, no other effect 
** than that of determining the British government to per- 
“ sist, from the very spirit of apportion, in their old sys- 
“ tem of intolerance and injustice ;’—but this is not 
the only passage where the poet of liberty happens to praise 


the usurper, for in page 21 of the letter, weread of “ that 


“ greatest of all statesmen and warriors, Buonaparte.”’ 
After all, the sum and substance of both works seem to 
be designed if possible to hasten that blessed millenium, 
a change of ministry; for notwithstanding all Mr.M.’s 
boasted liberality and patriotism, it seems he only wants 
the assistance of the Catholics to join in the grand work 
of reform. In pages 33 and 34 he tells them, “ think then, 
** what incentives there are, at this moment, for a gene- 
*“* rous neglect of all miwor obstacles, in your grand pur. 
“ suit of that rank in the state, which alone can empower 
“ you to serve the constitution; which alone can enable 
** you to appear among the regenerators of that system 
“which statesmen of your own faith first gloriously 
* founded, and to repay those friends, who are now strug- 
“ gling for your liberty, by nobly assisting them to perfect 
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‘* theirown” /!! and nowas Cato says, we thay tell the 
Catholics, “ your bare and antidote are both béfore 
“ you;” however we apprehend that the deleterious 
efiects produced by the broadbottomed Epistleto lord 
Fingal stand very little chance of being removed by the 
neutral draughts of Mr. Anacreon Moore!!! 
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THEATRES. 


Cum tabulis animum censoris sumet honesti.—Hon, 





Tne opening of the Haymarket Theatre has extended 
the range of our labours, but has not yet, as we hoped it 
would have done, removed the dearth of subjects deserv- 
ing criticism. ° Whether the tyrants of the stage have 
laid an embargo on wit, or whether there is a positive 
scarcity of it, we pretend not to determine; but we who 
undertake the office of dramatic critics can feelingly affirm 
that we are enduring all the distress of a judicial famine. 
We are happy, however, to perceive that the managers of 
this Summer Theatre have embodied a company of such 
great strength: from the very eminent and various talent 
of the performers engaged, and from the genius of Cole- 
man, if he do not suffer his indolence to get the better of 
him, we hope much. 

One effort has indeed been made to mix some novelty’. 
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with the representations at Covent Garden, by one te 
whom the British Stage is indebted for no small part of 
its fame. Age has not damped the zeal of Mr. Cumber- 
land in the cause of the drama; and we are happy tosee 
that in his eightieth year he has the spirit and the vigour 
to write acomedy. ‘This circumstance alone rendered 
his!Vidow’s only Son a literary curiosity ; and the audience 
who, touse the play-house phrase, received it with un- 
bounded applause, and who heard it given out for repe- 
tition with shouts of approbation, must naturally wonder 
tosee it withdrawn. Whether the manager or the author 
have done this we cannot say; though we think it not impro- 
bable that they who are in the habit of forcing pieceson the 
public which are by the public fairly damned should take 
the opportunity of withdrawing one that is approved, to 
shew that in setting at nought the opinion of that public, 
they can be at least consistent.---Whatever may have 
been the reason, however, for not repeating the come- 
dy, we feel that under the present circumstances we can- 
not with propriety enter into anexamination of its merits + 
the record is withdrawn, and the subject is no longer 
within our cognizance. We have laughed at the idle 
remarks of some of the newspaper critics on this occasion. 
‘They are inthe constant habit of abusing the modern pro- 
ductions of the stage, and yet have so long been accus- 
tomed to their grogsness, that they have no longer a re- 
lish for the refined wit and delicate humour of legitimate 
comedy. ‘Those who have once taken to cannibalism, 
they say, like nothing but man-flesh. 

As to the Lycrw m, we believe that we must soon cease 
to notice it; or our readers may with justice expect that 
we should criticise the jockeyship of the hunted taylor at 
Astley’s, or Mr. Elliston’s pompous osaligns at the 
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Circus, to the rival factions of the Columbines. Mr. 
Kenny's Opera, called On ! ris Love! is positively the 
most iaboriously absurd performance we ever witnessed. 
Without plot, characters out of nature, disguises without 
design or intelligible meaning, incident perfectly impro- 
bebie an! unconnected, dialogue without point or hu- 
mcur, in one wor.'—as silly and as dull as any thing that 
Mr. Arno.d himself could write. One trait, indeed, it 
has, aud that most strongly marked. The place of wit is 
supplied by obscenity; and that so gross tuat we should 
blusi to sully our pages by copying any of the passazes 
to which we allude: when these are heightened by the 
ton+, tie look, tae action of the perforner, their effect 
may be imagined. How these passages escaped the cor- 
rect.on o: the liceacer, or how he could endure them—— 
but we had forgotten; he is one of the elect! 


Erratum in No. 33. 


The last line in p. §94, should be carried to the bottom of p. 598. 





COMPARATIVE CRITICISM. 


’ 
Non nostrum TANT AS componere lites !—Virctr. 


Who shall decide when Doctors disagree ?~Port. 


1. Anniversary Oration, delivered March 8th, 1808, be- 
fore the Medical Society of London, by John Mason Good, 
F. R. S Senior Secretary to the Medical Society. 

—‘* These different topics are briefly illustrated, in such 
a manner as to shew that the avthor possesses a respectable 
share of information on these subjects, but without any thing 
that can entitle the work to a higher character than that ofa 
COMMON-PLACE performance.’”’—Annual Review, 

** We regret that Mr. Good has been persuaded, even by 
the unanimous request of the London Medical S ciety, to pub- 
lish any thing so /itéle worthy of him.”—London Medical Re. 
view, | 

‘¢ In the dissertation before us, Mr. Good assumes a func- 
tion which he discharges with no little ability; and has pre- 
sented the public with such a luminous stalement of tmportant 
facts and inferences, as we know not where else to look for, in 
any thing like so narrow a compass. In every part of this elabo- 
rate disquisition, we find marks of various reading, of extensive 
research, 0 cuutious experiment, and of acute reasoning MANY 
of the facts brought forward are Noven and striking. This 
work is a repositiry of important facts, many of them /ittle 
known: to which the student of medicine, or of natural his- 
tory, and all indeed who can derive pleasure and benefit from 
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an enlightenedgurvey «f nature, will feel indebted to us for di- 
recting their gttention "— Eclectic Review 
‘6 We are 


Mr Good's aeqit 






well acquainted wich the extent and diversity of 
ements; and we regret that the present tract 






is s cna nature pat it is likely tu diminish his literary re- 


puiation, We ate obliged to pronounce the performance un- 
worthy of publicatton.”’—Mouthly Review. 

-— * Lhis is what our orator and * Senior Secretary to the 
Medical Society,’ no doubt, calls philosophy : be it so: it is not 
science. This * Anniversary Oration’ may be very correctly 
estinated by the letters appended to the orator’s name, F. R. S$ 


t.e. Folly reigns supreme.’’—Antijacobin Review. 





2. Thoughts on Prophecy, particulerly as connected with the 
present [ mes ; by G. R. Hioan. 

‘* We cannot think so ill of Mr. Hioan, as to suppose that he 
wrote this book tv ridicu/e the prophecies, as well as those 
who pretend to explain taem ; but if he had actually endeavour- 
ed to do this, he could hardly have done it more effectually 
than i» the present performance.’’—Critical Review. 

‘+ Among te many interpreters of ancient prophecy which 
the present eventful and most extraordinary times have produ- 
ced, Mr. Hivan certainly deserves great praise for his moilesty, 
and the caution with which he advances his particular senti- 
ments.—The times are undoubtedly such as: may reasonably 
turn all men’s thoughts to the predictions contained in the scrip- 
tures ; and we wish therefore at least to do Mr. Hioan the jus. 
tice of acknowledging his qualifications in point of learning,mo- 
deration,” &c.—British Critic. 

** It would be difficult to find conceits more unsubstential 
and ex(ravagant than many of the notions in Mr, Hioan’s book,” 
—Kelectic Review. 





3. A System of Practical Arithmetic, by the Reverend J. 
Joyce. 
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‘¢ The author has very properly introduced the use of lega- 
rithms into commercial accounts. Mr. Joyce’s S):tem of Prace 
tical Arithmetic is unquestionably one of the most complete 
and most useful for schools which has hitherto been pudiusned.” 
~-Antijacobin Review. 

*© This book is far inferior to many other candidates for 
public favour on the same topic.—To compensate for tnese in. 
accuracies and inadvertencies, Mr.: Joyce has given tables of 
logarithms, of just such a diminutive size as raers them 
unfit for any beneficial purpose.’—kclectic Keview, 


4. A Letter to the Commissioners of Military Enquiry ; 
by James Mac Gregor, M. D. 

“ It appears that Dr. Mac Gregor has been quite as vose 
in his swearings as in his writings. —Aftet the detection of such 
gross and pa/pable exaggeration, hardly o be accounted for 
by any stretch of candour,” &c.—Critical Review, 

“ We perceive that Dr. Mac Gregor had fallen into some 
gnaccuracies, but not such asto off-c * his character for venGe 
city and medical skill.”’—Ant jacob Review. 


5. A Circle of the Arts and Sciences; by William Mavor, 
LL.D. | . ‘ 
“¢ This work is written in the simple but impressive style of 
question and answer ; aud contains a very comprehensive, tn- 
telligible, and generally correct, view of the principal branches 
of human knowledge. Wecan recommend this volume asa 
valuable and necessary work in every well educated veenalter 
Antijacobin Review. 

‘6 The method adopted by Dr. Mavor i is by question and 
answer, which we think is almost the very worst for communi. 
cating knowledge.”’—Annoual Review. | 
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* Printed, with el! the usual correctness of the Antijacobin Review, 
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«é We really regret that Dr. Mavor did not, instead of com- 
piling such a miserable farrago as the whole,enlarge the parts,”’ 
&ce.—Eclectic Review.’ } 

‘¢ Though several pablications have appeared, similar in de- 
sign, within these few years, it may be safely asserted that 
‘there is nof one within the same compass, that includes a gene- 
ral explanation of such a variety as the present, or which is, 
on the whole, so well adapted for the use of youth at school.” 
—Monthly Magaziuc, supplement. 

6. Problems in some of the higher Branches of Algebra, 

“ The author has executed his undertaking with a precision 
and accuracy which would reflect credit upon any mathemati- 
cian.’’—~C ritical Review. 

We were stopped in mtany paris of the application of the 
author’s theorems, where unintelligible terms are used.—This 
fetal and useless error pervades a great part of the work. 
The conclusion of his sixteenth problem, as it stands at pre- 
sent, is evidently absurdé’—Annual Review. 





7. The Senses ; an Ode, in the Manner of Collins’s Ode on 
the Passions, . 

‘¢ The imitation of the prototype is .very close; and by ne 
means unworthy.’’—British Critic. 

‘¢ The repeated and uomeaning capitals,” &c. ** do not con- 
tribute to Jessen our disgust at the whole performance.” —Cti- 
tical Review. 

“¢ We have here a sort of parody on Collins’s Ode om the 
Passions. ‘The ode before us has merit enough to-please, not- 
withstanding the comparison to which it lies open. It is writ- 
ten with taste and spirit,’*—Montbly Review. 

“ We hare tried to understand this poem ; but though we 
flatter ourselves that we have the perfect use of all our * Seases,’ 
we have mot been able to sec, hear, smell, taste, or feel, any 
moaning in any part of it. Tue author of tue lines before us 
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has personified the Senses, and he has made nonsenses of them, 
As examples of imbecility for avoidance may be made useful to 
young poets, afew words on this miserable performance way be 
notunprofitably bestowed, for their sake.’ —Kclectic Review. 


8. A Vindication of the Nature and Effect of Evangelical 
Preaching, by Johu Styles. 

** Mr. Styles’s pamphlet is high/y nespectaste, and to re- 
flective minds sufficiently convincing. It is an useful aud tale. 
resting pamphlet: itisin many cases a)ly argued ; and‘is writ. 
ten in general with great vigour, clearness, and spirit.”— 
Eclectic Review. 

‘¢ The worthy Mr. Styles is manifestly both low born, and 
low-bred ; VULGARITY is his native element, and he is not able 
to move out of it. Inthe present instauce he has pi/fered from 
the stalest writers in bebalf of the scheme of Calvinism, which 
has been copicd again and again, vamped up, and retailed till 
the earis disgusted with the fulsome repetition. But ail this 
farrago of ignorance and dullness is pressed again into the ser- 
vice ; and the entire want of reason and of argument is made 
up by a plenitude of foul-mouthed scurrility, which would bet- 
ter become the mouth of a hired bully, than any thing in the 
shape of a public preacher.”—Critical Review. 


9. Sequel fo the © Useful Arithmetic; being an Attempt to 
explain,’ &c. by Adam Taylor. 

‘¢ The execution does not ill correspond with the intention 
which is expressed in the ¢itle-page.”—Critical Review. 

“+ The title-page of this ‘Sequel’ is a little delusory.—Mr.. 
Taylor does not always exhibit the best, nor even correct 
rules.’ —Eclectic Review. ! 


W. N. Jones, Printer, Old Bailey, Londom 





